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The Literary Week. 


Tue flood of war books is rising. Four volumes describ- 
ing the actual fighting are already in circulation—Mr. 
G. W. Steevens’s From Capetown to Ladysmith, Mr. Bennet 
Burleigh’s Zhe Natal Campaign, Mr. Julian Ralph’s 
Towards Pretoria, and Mr. A. Kinnear’s Zo Modder River 
with Methuen. Mr. Winston Churchill’s book tarries yet a 
little. Most of the war books are merely _—— articles 
strung together and characterised by that oracular method 
of utterance which the modern special correspondent has 
adopted. That note is less conspicuous in the letters 
that Mr. Charles E. Hands is contributing to the Daily 
Mail. His account of ‘“‘The Fight for the Convoy,” in 
last Tuesday’s issue, had a humour and a detachment that 
made it delightful reading. If Mr. Hands cared to do so, 
we can well believe that he could write one of the few war 
books that will outlive the war. 


‘“‘ Pernaps,” remarks a contemporary, at the close of a 
two-column review of Ibsen’s “ Dramatic Epilogue” in 
three acts, ‘‘ When We Dead Awaken ’’—“ perhaps when 
the play is acted in England, much that is now dark may 
be made clear.” That may be so, but it will require 
nothing less than the stage of Drury Lane Theatre to give 
the concluding episode its proper effect. Here are the 
directions : 

[Suddenly a sound like thunder is heard from hiyh up 
on the snow-field, which glides and whirls downwards 
with rushing speed. PROFESSOR RUBEK and IRENE 
can be dimly discerned as they are whirled along with 
the masses uf snow and buried in them.] 


THE SISTER oF MERCY. 
Giv.s a shriek, stretches out her arms towards them and 
cries] Irene! 
[Stands silent a moment, then makes the sign of the cross 
before her in the air, and says | 
Pax vobiscum ! 
[Mata’s triumphant song sounds from still farther 
down below. | 





Tue Poet Laureate, being a Court official, has charac- 
teristically chosen Spring and Autumn in Ireland as the 
title for his new volume of poems. 


Apropos the failure of Messrs. Appleton of New York, 
the British Weekly understands that all royalties to 
English authors will be paid, including arrears, and that 
all contracts will be kept. Messrs. Appleton were the 
publishers of David Harum. It is said they cleared 
£40,000 on that transaction. 





Two hundred pcunds is still required to cover the 
estimate for the memorial to William Black, which will 
take the form of a lighthouse on Duart Point in the 
Sound of Mull. Contributions may be sent to the Hon. 
Treasurer, care of Messrs. Coutts, 59, Strand. 


Mr. Tuomas Harpy’s grave Muse finds a sombre and 
sympathetic theme in the poem of sixteen stanzas, ‘‘ The 
Souls of the Slain,” that begins the April issue of the 
Cornhill Magazine. It is hardly poetry ; it is the utterance 
rather of a reflective nature, expressing itself uneasily and 
with effort in lyrical language. Like all Mr. Hardy’s verse, 
it has a symbolistic undercurrent, haunting, and not soon 
forgotten. He imagines himself at the Bill of Portland, 
‘‘which stands, roughly, on a line drawn from South 
Africa to the middle of the United Kingdom—in other 
words, the flight of a bird along ‘a great circle’ of the 
earth, cutting through South Africa and the British Isles, 
might land him at Portland Bill” : 


And with darkness and silence the spirit came on me 
To brood and be still. 


Thither flew the souls of those who have fallen in Africa, 
‘and I heard them say, ‘Home!’” 


Then, it seemed, there approached from the northward 
A senior soul-flame 
Of the like filmy hue: 
And he met them, and spake: ‘Is it you, 
O my men?” Said they, ‘‘Aye! We bear homeward 
and hearthward 
To list to our fame!” 


But they are told that, now they are dead, it is not of their 
‘‘ glory and war-mightiness” that the bereaved at home 
think. It is on the little unhistoric acts of the beloved 
dead that they dwell, “deeds of fondness or fret, ancient 
words that were kindly expressed or unkindly.” 


Then bitterly some: ‘‘ Was it wise now 
To raise the tomb-door 
For such knowledge? Away!” ... 
But the rest: ‘‘ Fame we prized till to-day ; 
Yet that hearts keep us green for old kindness we prize now 
A thousand times more!” 


Thus speaking, the trooped apparitions 
Began to disband 
And resolve them in two ; 
Those whose record was lovely and true 
Bore to northward for home: those of bitter traditions 
Again left the land. 


And the spirits of those who were homing 
Passed on, rushingly, 
Like the Pentecost Wind ; 
And the whirr of their wayfaring thinned, 
And surceased on the sky, and but left in the gloaming 
Sea-mutterings and me. 


To the same number of the Cornhill Mr. Stuart J. Reid 
contributes a valedictory appreciation of his friend the 
author of Zhe Maid of Sker, the book by which Mr. Black- 
more chose to be known rather than by Lorna Doone. Mr. 
Reid gives a touching account of the old man’s last days: 


He said that he often sat half the night with a book 
over the fire in despair of sleep. I asked him what kind 
of book had power of solace, and I was not surprised to 
fiud that the old fastidious scholar was living in fancy in 
the world’s youth, as became a man who in boyhood had 
seen the glory of life in the enchanted pages of ,Homer. 
To the last he knew the secret of eternal youth, and was 
never a pessimist, either in regard to himself or the world. 
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Tue sale of the late Mr. Augustin Daly’s books in New 
York last week was a peculiar affair. Great pressure had 
been used to have it transferred to London, but without 
success; and while Americans gloried in the most im- 
portant sale of literary property ever held in the United 
States, English collectors may be said to have sulked and 
stayed away. Mr. Daly’s collection was simply magnifi- 
cent, and one’s heart aches at the distribution of treasures 
so essentially English. Milton’s own copy of Paradise 
Lost, scores of letters of Charles Lamb to his friends, the 
original draft of Dr. Johnson’s letter to Lord Chesterfield, 
the original MS. of ‘“‘ The School for Scandal,” and copies 
of the four folio Shakespeares were among the five 
thousand “lots.” It is contended that better prices would 
have been realised in London, and the American catalogue 
of the sale is derided by English booksellers as a thoroughly 
unskilled piece of ou. 


Tue fascinating, if murderous, process known as 
“‘ grangerising ” was never carried out more magnificently 
than by Mr. Daly. His masterpiece in this line was 
the Dublin (1792) edition of the Douai Bible, which in 
its natural state is a single quarto volume. Mr. Daly 
distended it to forty-two volumes royal folio by the 
addition of over 8,000 illustrations, which included original 
drawings by Raphael, Cipriani, Paul Veronese, and others. 
Croker’s edition of Boswell’s Zife was enlarged by Mr. 
Daly from two volumes to ten by the insertion of over 
2,000 portraits, views, and MSS.; while Cunningham’s 
Life of Nell Gwyn was enriched by 800 portraits, auto- 
graphs, and even the tradesmen’s bills presented to the 
Merry Monarch’s favourite. 





Tue new Carlyle letters, published in Chambers’ Journal 
for April, show the shaggy sage in akindly light. Therein 
he appears as a subscription-raiser on behalf of Burns’s 
sister, Mrs. Begg, who in 1842 was helped by a small 
Government pension and a private fund, instituted by 
Robert Chambers, to supplement it. To Dr. Chambers 
Carlyle writes as follows (the phrase, ‘‘ Worship of Heroes,” 
is explained by the fact that in the previous year Carlyle 
had published his lectures on Hero Worship) : 


Templand, Thornhill, Dumfries, 
3 April, 1842. 
My Dear Sir,—Your Samaritan endeavour on behalf 
of Burns's sister is worthy of all praise. It strikes one as 
a most tragical fact, this that you announce. How many 
tavern dinners are eaten yearly in all quarters of the globe, 
and froth-speeches delivered, in elegiac commemoration of 
the broken-hearted Robert Burns, with ‘‘ Ah, the barbar- 
ously-entreated Puet ; ah, if we had him here now! ”—and 
his own sister is yet here, and one of those tavern dinner 
bills would be a benefit to her; and froth-speech is still 
all that results! ‘Be ye warmed, be ye fed,”—our 
pockets remain buttoned, only our foolish mouths are open, 
to eat and to jabber. It is demnable. Such ‘‘ Worship of 
Heroes ”’ is like much else that it holds of—a thing requir- 
ing peremptorily to be altered. I for one thank you that 
you have stirred tv act in this matter, instead of dining and 
talking. 
The remaining letters show how thoroughly Carlyle pur- 
sued his object, that of rendering substantial help to Mrs. 
Begg and her two daughters. In the end the pension was 
fully secured to the three women, and £400 or so besides. 
Finally Carlyle wrote to Dr. Chambers in these terms of 
satisfaction and good-hearted interest : 


Your project for these young women and their mother 
meets, in every feature of it, my entire approbation. 
They will do better in Ayrshire every way, since they 
themselves wish to go thither. The scene is, at any rate, 
more genial, as I suppose, for representatives of Burns; 
by removal from Tranent, where they have from poor 
become “‘ rich,” they escape a multitude of mean village 
envies, and other impediments; they have free scope to 
begin_on new ground g new course of activities, Being, 
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to all appearance, sensible young women, I think there is 
no danger but —_ will do well. Their sixty pounds 
a-year is perhaps after all just about the happiest sum for 
them. Work is still useful, necessary; but no longer 
tyrannous tread-mill necessity ; they are not dangerously 
lifted into a new sphere of existence, but rendered easy in 
the old one. We may hope, a blessing will be on that 
poor good household, and better outlooks on all sides are 
opening for them. 


CotoneL Pripgavx continues his very full “‘ Notes for 
a Bibliography of Edward FitzGerald” in Notes and 
Queries. Last week’s instalment included notes on the 
three editions of the ‘“‘ Rubdiydt.” Two hundred and fifty 
copies only were printed of the first edition, of which two 
hundred were made a present to the publisher. February 
15, 1859, was the precise date of publication. From 
Col. Prideaux’s notes the following facts may be gleaned : 

The first edition of the ‘ Rubaiyét” (1859) contained 
seventy-five quatrains. An Indian reprint of this edition, 
privately printed at Adiydér, Madras, with no indications 
of editorship, contained some critical matter and a few 
additional quatrains. 

The second edition (1868) contained 110 quatrains. 

The third edition had nine quatrains cancelled, leaving 
only a hundred and one. 

The fourth edition (1879) shows little variation on the 
third. 








Consiperinc what has already been done by zealous 
Omarians (that is the word), no one need be surprised to 
hear of the existence of a Concordance to their gospel—a 
thing lovely in white vellum and crimson ribbons, ten 
and three-quarter pages of which—beautiful pages too, 
exquisitely printed—are taken up in informing the student 
in how many places in the four versions the article ‘‘ the” 
occurs. We have nothing to say about the book except 
that it is; that it costs six shillings more than the poem 
itself; and that we wish we had as much time on our 
hands as its author, Mr. J. R. Tutin, must have had. 


Somz of our poets have written war poems, but Canon 
Rawnsley has already written and published a whole volume 
of such verses. His Ballads of the War (Dent) contains fifty- 
three poems, dealing in poetic-journalistic, or journalistic- 
poetic, strain with events and incidents as they have risen. 
The inspiration of many of the }ieces is found in the 
newspaper extracts appended to them. Mr. Winston 
Churchill’s armour train exploit, the burial of General 
Wauchope, Lord Roberts’s departure, the O.1.V. at 
St. Paul’s, and a dozen individual heroisms receive their 
mead of patriotic rhyme. Bugler Dunn is not forgotten, 
though in this case the transition from the paragraph 
to the poem is hardly perceptible : 


** What shall we give to you, bugler boy, 
For the bugle they lost in Tugela’s wave 
The day you fell on Colenso plain ?” 
And the bugler-laddie he answered brave, 
“* Give P—give me leave, in the Queen’s employ, . 
? 


To go to the Front with my bugle again! 
Even the Queen’s visit to Netley has received its sonnet. 


Mr. Lane’s “ Sign of the Ship” this month is sad, gay, 
and acute by turns. He has tender words for Frederick 
Tait, of the Black Watch—a champion golfer: 


His prowess at his favourite game was merely the cause 
that made him so widely known, and, where known, he 
was belovel by old and young; by everybody, from the 
boys who carried his clubs, to the men, women, and 
children that liked to follow him, and watch his smiling 
strength and honest, open face. He brought sunshine 
where Le came, and his mere presence added zest to life. 
» » » Wounded in his first fight, slain in his second, he 
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parses into the world of those whom the Gods loved. In 
the words which Tennyson unconsciously borrowed from a 
magnificent speech of Claverh: use in Old Mortality : 


His memory long shall live alone, 

In all our hearts, like mournful Jight, 
That broods above the fallen sun 

And dwells in heaven half the night. 


Passing on to the War, Mr. Lang protests against lies, 
false rumours, and premature statements, all calling for 
suspended judgment; and then comes a page about Mr. 
Traill. Concerning Paolo and Francesca, Mr. Lang has 
much to say in praise and blame. He doubts the acting 
qualities of the drama : 


Lucrezia’s speech on her want of progeny is merely 
excellent, and the second-sighted old ‘ean is capital. 
But does not the most vathnentony sense of humour 
suggest that the business with the papers, and the eternal 
interruptions about not having an aildren, are grotesque, 
and, on the stage, must inevitably stir the merriment of 
any but the most friendly and desperately serious audi- 
ence? Riswm Teneatis? ‘‘D——n them, they have found 
it out,’’ said Fielding, when the audience hit the blot 
which he had hoped they were too stupid to notice. You 
— can be sure that au audience will be too stupid to hit 

e blot. 


From time to time we receive copies of school magazines. 
Three lie before us now. No. 1, Zhe Gryphon, is the 
journal of the Yorkshire College, and is a well-produced 
monthly. In “ Hints to Young Authors” one of its 
writers indulges in three columns of school-boy satire ; 
but we look in vain for something to quote. More 
interesting are the reports of meetings of the College 
“ Literary and Historical Society.” Stevenson’s philosophy 
was thus summed up by the writer of the paper on 
which the debate was founded : ; 

His is a voice crying in the wilderness, not ‘‘ Repent 
ye,” but ‘Get pleasure!” Life is great fun if you have 
only brains enough to make a fool of yourself. Choose 
that vocation in life which will give you the worthiest 
pleasures. An artist’s is the best life, for in the life of the 
artist there need be no hour without its pleasure ; and if 
you cannot be an artist, see the artistic side of things. 
The really great and admirable, according to Stevenson, 
is the man who, whatever misfortune may come, keeps bis 
lip stiff, and makes a bappy fireside, and carries a pleasant 
face about to his friends and neighbours. 


Scnoot magazine No. 2 is the Ulula of the Manchester 
Grammar School. Here, too, we have reports of an active 
Debating Society. On February 28 it was moved, ‘ That, 
in the opinion of this House, the influence of the Press is 
injurious to the true interests of the country.” The 
remarks of one speaker were ‘ wound up by a quotation 
from Cowper, which evoked some laughter.” Another 
debate started from the motion, ‘‘That much of the 
criticism directed against the modern Shakespearean revival 
is misplaced.” One boy ‘drew an ingenious comparison 
between a play marred by the splendour of its scenery 
and a jewel flouted by the brilliance of its setting.” The 
same speaker, who evidently has his eye on a bishopric, 
‘“‘objected to the representation of religious processions 
upon the stage accompanied by torchlight, this promoting, 
as he believed, ritualistic tendencies in the more Sansapiihe 
of the audience.” Prodigious! 


Scnoor magazine No. 3 is entitled Past and Present, and 
it differs from the others in being the organ of a group 
of schools. Published at the Friends’ School, Botham, 
York, it is the receptacle of news gathered from other 
Quaker schools, such as Ackworth, Leighton Park, Saffron 
Walden, Sibford, &c. It is a newsy little print, and must 
be enjoyed by: its subscribers. The sympathies of the 


Ackworth scholars for the sufferers in the Indian Famine 
have been aroused by the reading of Mr. Kipling’s story, 
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“* William the Conqueror”; while a new and broader 
Quakerism is suggested by the description of ‘a choir 
song, with full band accompaniment—‘ See the Conquering 
Hero Comes.’” It was not ever thus; but if George 
Fox’s leather breeches are getting a little worn, a khaki 
patch will do no harm at the present moment. 


Tose of our readers who attempted, in last week’s 
competition, to elucidate the fragment of conversation 
which passed between two elderly ladies in an omnibus 
will be interested in the following letter which we received 


on Monday morning : sidan: tiih 


Srr,—My sister and I have been much amused by your 
competitors’ attempts to unravel our little conversation. 
Now that the prize is adjudicated, it may interest them to 
learn the true solution of the mystery. 

We were discussing my step-mother’s intention of dis- 
missing an aged, intemperate, but lovable old gardener, 
Peter—a serious matter for him, as he is too old to get a 
fresh place; and his ysed daughter Margaret, his 
motherless grandson Henry (aged five), and a decrepit 
spaniel are dependent on him. Also, his soldier son John, 
who has been wounded in the War, is expected home 
daily. John is very fond of loafing round the Hall, 
— odd jobs and generally identifying himself with the 
family. 


Hoping this explanation may be of interest,—I am, &c., 
ONE OF THE OLD LADIES IN THE OMNIBUS. 


British book production in its present state will be 
represented at the Paris Exhibition by a collection of 267 
voliaion, exclusive of Bibles and Prayer-books, especially 
selected by the Publishers’ Association. A beautifully 
printed catalogue of these books has been issued, and the 
selections seem to have been made with much discrimina- 
tion. It may be interesting to indicate their charactir by 
the following specimens taken at random : 


Encyclopedia Biblica. Edited by the Rev. T. K. Cheyne 
M.A., D.D., and J. Sutherland Black, M.A., LL.D. 

The Plays of W. E. Henley and R. L. Stevenson. 

A Study in Temptations. By John Oliver Hobbes. 

From the Hills of Dream. - By Fiona Macleod. 

Gainsborough and his Place in English Art. 
Armstrong. 

London Impressions. Etchings and Pictures in Photogravure 
by William Hyde, and Essays by Alice Meynell. 

The Tidal Thames. Illustrations by W. L. Wyllie, A.R.A., 
and Descriptive Letterpress by Grant Allen. 

The Art of William Morris. By Aymer Vallance. 

Don Quixote de la Mancha. By Miguel de Cervantes. With 
Introduction by J. Fitzmaurice-Kelly and John Ormsby. 

Pen Drawing and Pen Draughtsmen. By Joseph Pennell 

The Works of Lord Byron. Edited by E. H. Coleridge, M.A. 

Sense and Sensibility. By Jane Austen. The Winchester 
Estition. 

The Huppy Prince. and Other Tales. By Oscar Wilde. Illus- 
trated by Walter Crane and Jacomb Hood. 

The Life and Letters of John Donne, Dean of St. 
Revised and Collected by Edmund Gosse. 

The Poems of Shakespeare. Edited by George Wyndham. 

The Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire. By Edward Gibbon. 
Edited by J. B. Bury, M.A. 

Huon of Bordeaux. Done into English by Sir John Bourchier, 
Lord Berners; and now Retold by Robert Steele. Illus- 
trated by F. Mason. 

English Illustration : ‘The Sixties,” 1855-1870. By Gleeson 
White 


By Walter 


Paul's. 


The Nature Poems of George Meredith. Tustratéd by William 


Hyde. 
The Life of William Morris. By J. W. Mackail. With Six 
Photogravure Portraits, and Sixteen Illustrations by E. H. 


New. 

Children’s Singing Games. Collected and Edited by Alice B. 
Gomme. Illustrations by Winifred Smith. 

The Art of Velasquez. By R. A. M. Stevenson. ' , 

Footsteps of Dr. Johnson [Scotland]. By George Birkbeck Hill. 
With Illustrations by Lancelot Speed. 
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Tue book of the hour, in a literal sense, is undoubtedly 
Mr. Wadham Peacock’s Story of the Inter-University Boat 
Race. It is a compact account of every Oxford and 
Cambridge boat-race from the first in 1829 down to last 
year. The 1829 race was held on June 10, at Henley, and 
Oxford’s victory was celebrated with fireworks. The great 
race did not exclude a minor one between wherries. ‘“ The 
actual founder of the race,” says Mr. Peacock, “ will 
probably never be discovered,” so quickly does doubt 
enshroud history; but, “in all likelihood, Charles Words- 
worth, of Christ Church, Oxford, deserves as much of the 
credit as anyone.” It was only after thirteen races that 
the rowing colours light and dark blue were adopted. 
Mr. Peacock devotes a chapter to “‘The Making of a 
Blue,” and another to the Start and general conditions of 
the race as it is now rowed. It is hoped to issue the book 

early, with new information, and with any revision which 

urther inquiry and long memories may render needful. 





Bibliographical. 


“To Tennyson,” said the Daily News the other day, 
‘belongs the distinction of having first given voice to our 
latter-day Imperialism.” And our contemporary pro- 
ceeded to quote some lines from his poem on the opening 
of the Indian and Colonial Exhibition. But Tennyson had 
shown his Imperialist leanings long before that. When, 
in 1872, he published the completed Jdylls of the King in 
sequence, he added an epilogue, addressed to the Queen, 
in the course of which he referred to the current proposal 
to let our Colonies shift for themselves, saying : 


Is this the tone of empire ? here the faith 
That made us rulers ? this, indeed, the voice 
Aud meaning, whom the roar of Hougoumont 
Left mightiest of all peoples under heaven ? 
. . « The loyal to their Crown 
Are loyal to their own far sons, who love 
Our Ocean Empire with her boundless homes 
For ever-broadening England, and her throne 
In our vast Orient, and one isle, one isle, 
That knows not her own greatness. 


It is worth noting, further, that the notion of a practical 
alliance between the English-speaking peoples on both 
sides of the Atlantic had occurred to Tennyson so long ago 
as 1852, when he contributed to the Examiner a song 
entitled ‘‘ Hands all Round.” Thirty years later he 
reprinted the first stanza of this poem, but he did not 
reprint the following lines, which may, however, be found 
in the Memoir by his son (vol. i., p. 346) : 


Gigantic daughter of the West, 
We drink to thee across the flood, . 
We know thee and we love thee best, 
For art thou not of British blood ? 
Should War’s mad blast again be blown, 
Permit not thou the tyrant powers 
To fight thy mother here alone, 
But let thy broadsides roar with ours. 


In the same year (1852), and in the same periodical, 
Tennyson, in ‘Britons, Guard Your Own,” curiously 
anticipated a recent phase of the ‘‘ Volunteer” movement : 


We were the best of marksmen long ago, 
We won old battles with our strength, the bow. 
Now practice, yeomen, 
; Like those bow-men, 
Till your balls fly as their shafts have flown. 


Some of the stanzas of “ Britons, Guard Your Own,” were 
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republished some re ago with a musical setting by 


Lady Tennyson. ey have since been reproduced in the 
Memoir (vol. i., p. 344). But the whole song is worth 
remembering. 


It is rather singular that Mr. F. W. Hayes should have 
based a work of fiction (4 Kent Squire) on the story of 
Ambrose Gwynnett (the man who was saved from hanging, 
even as he swung on the gallows), for it is not so very 
long—about two years—since Miss Elsa d’Esterre-Keeling 
oan the same story the basis of a prose romance, to 
which she gave the title of Zhe Queen’s Serf: Adventures 
of Ambrose Gwinnett in England and Spanish America. But 
Miss Keeling had herself been anticipated by no less a 

rsonage Douglas Jerrold, who dramatised the 
Ce incident in Gwynnett’s career in a play produced 
at the Coburg Theatre about seventy years ago, and after- 
wards very popular in America. 

I read in Bishop Walsham How’s Lighter Moments this 
little story: ‘‘A certain rector, who was not a lively 

reacher, always closed his eyes when saying the Prayers. 
His curate wrote the following epigram : 


I never see my rector’s eyes ; 
He hides their light divine ; 

For when he = e shuts his own, 
Aad when he preaches mine.” 


This struck me as somewhat familiar. I turned, therefore, 
to George Outram’s Lyrics, Legal and Miscellaneous, and 
therein I found the following, ‘“‘On Hearing a Lady Praise 
a Certain Rev. Doctor’s Eyes” : 


I cannot praise the doctor’s eyes ; 
I never saw his glance divine ; 

He always shuts them when he prays, 
And when he preaches he shuts mine. 


This is the better version, and, I take it, the original. 

Tales from Tennyson—at first sight this does not seem 
to be a very promising adventure. Tennyson was not 
great in the invention of fable. His largest work was 
based upon Malory. His plays, save “‘The Falcon” and 
“The Promise of May,” are historical in basis; of ‘‘The 
Falcon ” he borrowed the story, and that of ‘‘The Promise 
of May” is hardly worth the telling. There is, of course, 
the story of ‘‘The Princess” and of ‘“‘ Enoch Arden” and 
of the English “idylls,” such as ‘‘ Dora”; but, on the 
whole, the prospect is not inspiriting. We shall see, in 
= time, what the Tennyson tale-teller makes out of his 
subject. 

The new head of the Subscription Library at Hull—Mr. 
William Andrews—should find a good many of his own 
ag eee in the collection over which he is to preside. 

e has been an industrious compiler. Here are a few of 
the volumes that he has put together: 4 Book of Oddities, 
Curious Epitaphs, Historical Romance, Modern Yorkshire 
Poets, Famous Frosts and Frost Fairs, Curiosities of the 
Church, Yorkshire in Olden Times, Old-Time Punishments, 
Old Church Lore, The Doctor in History, &c., Curious 
Church Gleanings, The Lawyer in History, §c., Legal Lore, 
England in the Days of Old, Bygone England, and a series 
on the ‘‘ bygones” of English counties. 

They say that the version of ‘‘ Pericles” which is to be 
performed at the Stratford-on-Avon Shakespeare Festival 
is to be that which Mr. John Coleman constructed a good 
many years ago, and which has never yet been produced. 
For that version Mr. Herman Merivale wrote five lyrics 
for musical treatment—an invocation to Ceres, a march 
and bacchanal, a dirge, a hymn to Neptune, and a thanks- 
giving ode. It will be interesting to note whether these 
are used at Stratford or not. Those who are curious in 
regard to them may read them in Mr. Merivale’s volume, 
entitled Foren, which appeared in 1884. 


Tue Bookworm. 
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Reviews. 


Russian Literature. 


A History of Russian Literature. By K. Waliszewski. 
(Heinemann. 6s.) 


Littérature Russe. Par K. Waliszewski. 
et Cie.) 


How difficult it is for the people of one nation to enter 
sympathetically into the national spirit of ae ye le 
we at know, and a fresh illustration of this truth is afforded 
us by M. Waliszewski’s History of Russian Literature. 
Somebody has remarked that German and Russian 
novelists have never been able to draw a sympathetic 
picture of a Frenchwoman; the fine shades and touches 
are always wanting, and the portrait becomes a caricature. 
Well, we fear that Russian literature stands to M. 
Waliszewski in the relation that a true Frenchwoman 
stands to the conscientious German novelist. Always he 
misconceives and misinterprets her, though he labours 
hard to make his picture accurate, complete, and en- 
lightening. M. Waliszewski is both learned and vivacious, 
he has numerous credentials, he has followed up his 
subject with zeal, he is bold in theory, and has mastery 
over detail, but—he is notably deficient in sympathy and 
in intuition, and his own attitude, that of a French Pole, 
is half-antagonistic throughout to the Russian spirit he is 
seeking to unveil to the English reader. 

He is unsympathetic to the Russian genius, because, 
for one thing, he attaches an extreme importance to the 
origin of the ideas of the chief Russian writers; and 
having (as he thinks) triumphantly traced Tolstoy to 
Buddha and Christ, Dostoievaki to Rousseau, and every 
other Russian of note to some other European of note, he 
succeeds in falsifying his estimates of each writer’s signifi- 
cance by using academical valuations. It matters very 
little where ideas come from, but it matters everything 
what use they are put to ; and we ourselves would advance 
the theory that nine-tenths of the great authors of every 
country are great through being the warm and fertile 
seed-beds, as it were, in which their nation’s genius, its 
inherited tendencies, and its potentialities fructify and 
come into bearing, under the special stimulus of each 
ar agone particular outlook. The richer each indivi- 

ual’s seed-bed, the more does he bring to flower in 
the light of day all the dormant inheritance of the 
nation’s life. And in this respect Tolstoy’s gospel of 
passivity and self-renunciation is a most valuable ‘‘ find” 
to the critic, for it presents to us in the most emphatic 
way the Russian’s tendency to mysticism and his devotion 
to an overpowering idea. Yet M. Waliszewski finds it 
necessary to argue with Tolstoy for twenty pages, and to 
criticise and refute his philosophy, whereas Tolstoy’s 
philosophy of life is to his genius what the yolk is to the 
egg—t.e., the fecund principle of life! The only rational 
manner of criticising Tolstoy is to analyse the nature of 
his genius, as it manifested itself in his early work, from 
Childhood, Boyhood, and Youth onward, and to show that 
when he looks at the world it is with the piercing eyes of 
a great moralist in whose brain is always lurking the 
moral idea, “ What is the nature of this man before me? 
Is his life good or bad?” And, further, it is the critic’s 
duty to trace how Tolstoy’s intense preoccupation with 
moral problems smothered his subsidiary artistic pleasure 
in the examination of life’s problems, how the artist in 
him protested and broke away from time to time, and was 
finally silenced and held in bondage by the moralist. The 


whole world regrets Tolstoy’s ee silence in art, but it is 


for the critic to show how inevitab. 
into Tolstoyism. 

We have said that M. Waliszewski is out of sympathy 
with the Russian mind, and our reason for asserting this 
is that throughout his volume he seems averse, disinclined, 


y Tolstoi should develop 
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and indeed resolutely determined not to take the verdict 
that the t Russian works of art pronounce on Russian 
life, civilisation and character, but to saddle them all with 
a side European verdict of his own making. Thus 
Turgenev’s verdict on Bazarov, no! Gogol on Tchitchikov, 
no! Ostrovski on the old Muscovite civilisation, no! 
Dostoievski on Raskolnikov, no! On Sonia, no! Tolstoy 
on Resurrection, no! Tckehov on Zhe Peasants, no! 
Dobrolioubov on Ostrovski, no! In dozens of cases M. 
Waliszewski advances ingenious or learned or brilliant 
reasons to show us why we should discount the beliefs and 
judgments of Russian literature itself. Now this ex- 
tremely critical attitude of mind, however stimulating it 
may be to literary students, is out of place when you seek 
to introduce one people into the mind, the genius, the 
national spirit of another people. The first object the 
literary critic should set himself, in dealing with a foreign 
literature, is to explain this strange people’s life, their 
conception of life, the spirit of each age, the inevitability 
of the intellectual movements of the various generations, 
and he will look round in the literature for the chief types, 
among authors great or obscure, whose work best reflects 
all that is a national revelation and fundamentally signifi- 
cant of the people’s life and their mental characteristics. 
The critic will seek to criticise very sparingly the con- 
ceptions and ideas of the great authors in particular, 
because by doing so he gets himself between the literature 
he is explaining and the reader he is seeking to reach. 
The er does not want him the critic except as a far- 
sighted introducer, he wants to understand, to penetrate, 
to realise fully how this foreign nation feels and thinks 
and acts, and why it is these people have thoughts and 
feelings so different from his own. Each literature is 
valuable because it gives the clue to a new world of 
interest, beauty or strangeness, and the critic who would 
guide us there must be a sympathetic interpreter, he 
must not set himself above the literature he is criticising. 
But M. Waliszewski too often does set himself above the 
work of the author he is examining. Let us take his 
treatment of Turgenev. He gives Turgenev high praise, 
glowing praise, for one half of his work, for his poetic 
idyllic power in A Sportsman’s Sketches, and for some of his 
portraits of women, but he condemns unsparingly the 
‘portraits of the men of his time”—such as Roudine 
and Bazarov—as ‘not being true.” Now it is quite 
obvious that M. Waliszewski is in line here with the aver- 
age commonplace man who does not understand that 
Turgenev, being the supreme artist, went in search of and 
found the essential, the underlying idea in men and 
movements, and because he did not draw the surface 
photographic truth of the movement round him, his por- 
traits were voted untrue. To say that ‘‘there is nothing 
or hardly anything in Bazarov of the terrible revolutionary 
whom we have since learnt to look for under this figure,” 
is absurd. Bazarov is the revolution, the revolution that 
science, applying itself to politics, evoked in the mind of 
the whole younger generation. Bazarov is Backunin, 
Karl Marx, the Terrorists, the Anarchists in their whole 
attitude to life. But, of course, the average man never 
fathomed this, and M. Waliszewski comes too airily and 
positively with his verdict, ‘‘No, Turgenev the great 
artist was wrong!’’ And here we think that one lays one 
finger on M. Waliszewski’s chief defect; for the accom- 
plishment of his critical task he has very little artistic 
feeling, though he shows much aptitude for, and great 
responsiveness to, philosophic and critical investigations. 
Accordingly he is apt to underrate the Russian genius, 
which he rightly defines as resting ‘‘ in certain methods of 
feeling,” the while he is apt to overdo his “literary 
parallels” and derive Russian nature from Western ideas, 
and not the ideas enough from the Russian nature. To 
~~ of Turgenev, “his work as an artist is founded as a 
e on that of the great English novelists, Thackeray and 
Dickens. His humanitarian and democratic leanings mark 
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him the pupil of George Sand and Victor Hugo, and his 
philosophical views betray the influence of yo mee 
The Russian does not possess the intellectual solidity and 
the virile strength of the Anglo-Saxon;” to say this, and to 
succumb to the mania for drawing “ literary parallels,”’ is 
to get all criticism of Turgenev out of focus. Tur- 
genev’s art was innate, his philosophy was innate, his 
humanitarianism and his pessimism were innate, and 
though the information that M. Waliszewski conveys to us 
in the above-quoted sentence is not literally incorrect, it 
deserves no more than a footnote to be added to the main 
disquisition on Turgenev’s genius. 

We have not space here to combat M. Waliszewski’s 
judgments on other Russian authors, or on Russian litera- 
ture generally, and we by no means wish to imply by this 
that we are ungrateful for the whole body of M. Walis- 
zewski’s learned and often brilliant commentary. His 
pages on Neikrassov, Lermontov, Shtchedrin, Garchine, 
and many of his remarks on Dostoievski, strike us as being 
as just and sympathetic as his pages on Dobrolioubov, 
Turgenev, Pouchkine, and Tchehov strike us as being 
arbitrary and inadequate. He may be more sympathetic 
to Russia and the Russian mind than we have gathered 
from his chapters; but if this be so we may _— out to 
him that by carrying on in his volume half-hidden warfare 
with the two most striking movements nineteenth-century 
Russia has evolved—viz., the S!avophile movement and the 
Nihilist movement—he has at one blow placed in oppo- 
sition to himself the most Russian of the Russian writers. 
Nowhere does M. Waliszewski condescend to draw a 
picture of the constant warfare the Autocracy has carried 
on against the Intelligenti; yet if he had once stated fairly 
and squarely the oppressive conditions under which the 
Russian author can alone make himself heard, the English 
would understand the course that Russian literature has 
inevitably undertaken and its own sombre character as well. 
M. Waliszewski has, however, kept a profound silence on 
this head, and perhaps this action of his is not so out of 
place in the French edition of his work as in the English 
translation. 


South Africa and the War.—IlV. 


The Natal Campaign. (Chapman & 


Hall. 6s. net.) 
Fowards Pretoria. 


By Bennet Burleigh. 


By Julian Ralph. (Pearson, Ltd. 6s.) 


Queen or President? An Indictment of Paul Kruger. By 
8S. M. Gluckstein. (Grant Richards. 2s. 6d.) 


War with the Boers. By Harold Brown. (Virtue & Co.) 


The Transvaal in War and Peace. By Neville Edwards. 
(Virtue & Co.) 


Mr. Bennet Burwercu’s book may be named as the latest 
type of war literature. Consisting of 400 pages, every 
word of it has been written in unavoidable haste. It is 
the telegraphed record of battle and bivouac, lifted 
from the newspaper and put into cloth covers. It 
must be taken for what it is—a rough description of the 
war. Any comments or conclusions which it contains 
must be regarded as the comments and conclusions of the 
moment—needing ratification and subject to change. Mr. 
Burleigh will no doubt write another book describing the 
second half of the war, and write it under the same hard 
and hasty conditions. A third book, sifting both its 
predecessors, would doubtless be needed to give us Mr. 
Burleigh’s final and mature account of the Boer War. 
These things being so, we have only to remark that this 
book is very readable in the ordinary newspaper sense. 
Mr. Burleigh is a thoroughly experienced and very hard- 
working war correspondent, and if his descriptions do not 
fire and freshen the imagination like those of Mr. 
Steevens, they are always intelligible and packed with 
genuinely observed detail. They are printed almost 
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exactly as they have appeared in the Daily Telegraph. 
Here is an anecdote in which some curious amenities of 
the battle-field are revealed. At Colenso Colonel Thackeray 
found himself in a dangerous corner to which he had 
advanced with a mixed lot of Dublins, Connaughts, and 
Borderers. This is what happened : 


Some of the Boers pushed south, whilst Colonel 
Thackeray aud his men were moving towards the rear. 
Having learned that a general retirement had been 
ordered, the Boer leader cailed to Colonel Thackeray that 
he was a prisoner, with the rest of the soldiers. ‘‘Oh 
no,” said Colonel Thackeray, ‘‘ we were firing all the 
time. You advanced under the Red Cross, as if it were 
a flag of truce, and we let you.” ‘ Well, now, you must 
lay down your arms,”’ said the Boer Commandant. ‘No; 
why should we?” asked Colonel Thackeray ; ‘‘let us go 
back and begin gel Then the gallant Inniskilling 
started to ar, the point. Strange to say he almost 
convinced, and, at any rate, gained the respect of the Boer, 
who said at last, bluntly, ‘‘ Well, I have no orders. Per- 
haps you are right. I'll turn my back and won’t see 

ou. So you can clear off with all your men.” Colonel 
Thackeray did so with promptitude. 


If Mr. Burleigh’s narratives are told in the English of the 
morning paper, they often haunt the reader as mere state- 
ments of fact. It was Mr. Burleigh who told England of 
that superb incident in the battle of Colenso, when the 
gunners would not leave their guns. At the last, 
four men i in serving two and remaini 
tes oa peel be surg, deel se 
the others laid and fired their beloved 15-pounders But 
two men were left. They continued the unequal battle. 
They exhausted the ordinary ammunition, and finally drew 
upon and fired the emergency rounds of case—their last 
shot. Then they stood to ‘‘ Attention” beside the gun, 
and an instant later fell pierced through and through by 
Boer bullets. 


Such deaths make life seem rich. 

Mr. Julian Ralph brings less experience, but more 
literary resource, to his narrative of the operations under 
Lord Methuen. His chapters are in the main identical 
with his despatches to the Daily Mail. The battles of 
Belmont, Graspan, Modder River, and Magersfontein were 
witnessed by Mr. Ralph, and he gives a description of 
each which may fairly be called vivid and stirring. It is 
the fact, however, that in the multitude of narratives there 
is an inevitable loss of effect; the reader looks instinctively 
for what is fresh or different in the work of any single 
war correspondent. Mr. Ralph’s fresh note is his descrip- 
tions of camp amenities, the feelings of battle, the life of 
the camps when no shots were being fired. He describes 
a modern battle as a singularly sober affair. The immense 
distances involved thin out the dramatic effects wonder- 
fully. Sounds are many, but they are too far separated 
to mingle ; the ‘‘ roar of battle” is not often heard : 


You may hear one of our big guns loosed three miles 
over on the right, and another two miles on the left. If 
you are near they make a tremendous noise, yet I have not 
heard any explosion so loud as a good strong clap of 
thunder. The guns of the enemy cough far in front of 
you, and their shells burst within your lines with a louder 
sound—but with no real crash or deafening roar. . . . 

The scene of battle—the general view—is exceedingly 
orderly. There may be a desperate scrimm where a 
company or two are storming a kopje, but level your glass 
on yonder hill, and what do you see—a fringe of tiny jets 
of fire from the top where the Boers are, and our men in 
kbaki rising, and reclining, and occasionally firing, as they 
win their way upward. The general view displays an 
arrangement as methodical as a chess-board. 


Then as to the “ writhing and groans of the wounded.” 
There is no writhing, and the groans are few and faint. 
Nor are men made profane by their wounds—the exact 
contrary, Mr. Ralph says, is the truth. To receive a 
wound feels ‘‘ exactly as if you had received a powerful 
shock from an electric battery, and then comes a blow as 
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if your foot (or arm, or whatever aoe it might be) was 
crushed by a stroke with a tremendous mallet... . The 
relief that is given by the dressing of a wound must be 
exquisite, for you hear next to no groans or moans after 
a doctor has given this first attention.” The title, Zowards 
Pretoria, could more properly be given to Mr. Ralph’s 
next volume, already promised ; this one should have 
been, Zowards Bloemfontein. 


The question in Mr. Gluckstein’s title has been answered | 


in few words by Lord Salisbury, and we confess that we 
have no great mind to read Mr. Gluckstein’s extended 
echo of the only answer which commends itself to the 
nation. Mr. Gluckstein is patriotic, and we share his 
main conclusions; but his style does not attract. He 
deals in metaphors. The Boers are ‘‘ biting the hand that 
fed them.” e are “ grappling” with a “crux.” “The 
cataract before their eyes” (the eyes of the British 
masses) “is removed,” and in their hearts is planted 
“the bulb of a new patriotism.”” What argumentative 
value can there be in this contemptuous statement about 
the Boers: ‘“‘The Bible formed the alpha and omega of 
their education; an ancient and broken-down harmonium 
sufficed to gratify their musical instincts”? Mr. Kruger 
is by turns a “senile despot,” a “ polished conspirator,” 
and “a haughty autocrat” ; his fellow Boers are ‘‘ mental 
pigmies.” Since we are going to be flooded with war 
books, let it be asked of each: is it nece ? and is 
it well written? We are afraid that Mr. Gluckstein’s is 
neither. 

Although Mr. Harold Brown’s book is obviously a 
product of the hour, it exhibits much painstaking inquiry 
into the deep-seated causes of the War. In its fifteen 
chapters only historical and preliminary events and condi- 
tions are discussed. Mr. Brown gives in popular form the 
varied information which Prof. Keane has already collected 
for a somewhat higher class of readers in his recent Boer 
States, Land, and People. The illustrations, which are 
many and excellent, aid the reader materially in forming 
a conception of the Boer race in its developments from 
the days of the Dutch East India Company downwards. 
J =" § by its first volume, this work promises to be a 
stirring yet eva record of a great racial struggle. 

Mr. Neville Edwards supplies pointed, interesting notes 
to what is virtually a big photograph album of the life of 
South Africa. In these heterogeneous photographs of 
soldiers, s guns, gold-fields, Boer homesteads, black miners, 
Transvaal market-places, level miles of veldt, and rugged 
passes of the frontier mountains, one realises bit by bit 
the bigness and complexity of the South African problem ; 
and as the many ge omg are all good, one can examine with 
interest a pass in the Drakensbergs or General Buller’s 
private saloon on the Dunnottar Castle. As a book of 
miscellaneous South African pictures and facts, Zhe 
Transvaal in War and Peace is excellent handling. 


An Untrained Bard. 
Collected Writings of Samuel Laycock, (Simpkin, Marshall.) 


Tuese are the selected, rather than “ tollected,” writings— 
almost wholly verse—of a Lancashire man born at Marsden, 
among the Lancashire moors, in 1826, who was placed in 
a Staleybridge cotton-mill when he was a boy, and spent 
the seventeen best years of his life as a weaver in that 
town. For six years he was librarian and hall-keeper in 
the same place, finally ending his days at the unpoetic 
seaside town of Blackpool. His verse is written in the 
Lancashire dialect, for the working-men of whom he was 
and among whom he lived. No one who is acquainted 
with the “ self-taught genius,” the “ poet of the workin 

classes,” as he exists outside of romance, will expect hig 

accomplishment from verse so conditioned. Burns was far 
from being “ self-taught,” and inherited a tongue which 
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had been made the vehicle of a veritable literature by a 
succession of singers, named and nameless. The truly 
‘‘untrained bard” has seldom that originality which is 
looked for at his hands. It is a futile and ill-considered 
expectation—for this reason, if no other: that he has 
not the knowledge what to avoid. Much of a poet’s force 
is absorbed in the preliminary exclusion of what is used 
and has lost its virtue—as the stomach excludes what is 
improper for nutrition—before he can proceed to the pro- 
duction of truly fresh work. But the untrained poet fails 
in this all-necessary elimination, because he is ignorant of 
what he should eliminate. He has not the width of read- 
ing which would inform him that this phrase, that idea, 
was hackneyed. And he uses with innocent complacency 
images and phrases juiceless as a sucked orange. 

Nor has the Lancashire Doric any of the imaginative 
strength which often transfigures the homespun weeds of 
her Scottish cousin. She is a sturdy, clean-shaped lass, 
but unnourished by any breath of the heights. It is 
much then, above all in these modern days, if we get 
work which is simple, direct, and attempts no hackneyed 
graces. Laycock’s work is at least this, and it is credit- 
able that Lancashire operatives should be fed on such 
wholesome and genuine food. It is utterly above the 
stuff on which the London operative is fed. Here is 
Laycock’s best known and perhaps best poem, ‘‘ Bonny 
Brid,” written during the hard days of the Lancashire 
cotton famine : 


Tha’rt welcome, little bonny brid, 

But shouldn’t ha’ come when just tha did ; 
Toimes are bad. 

We're short of pobbies for eawr Joe, 

But that, of course, tha didn’t know, 
Did ta, lad ? 


Aw’ve often yeard mi feyther tell, 

? At when aw coom i’ th’ world misel’ 
Trade wur slack ; 

And neaw its hard wark pooin’ throo— 

But aw munno fear thee,—iv aw do 


Tha’ll go back. 


Cheer up! these toimes ’ll awter soon ; 

Aw’m beawn to beigh another spoon— 
One for thee ;— 

An’, as tha’s such a pratty face, 

Aw’ll let thi have eawr Charlie’s place, 
On mi knee. 


Come, come, tha needn't look so shy, 

Aw am no blamin’ thee, not I; 
Settle deawn, 

An’ tak’ this haupney for thisel,’ 

Ther’s lots of sugar-sticks to sell 
Deawn i’ th’ teawn. 


Aw know when first aw coom to th’ leet, 
Aw’re fond o’ owt ’at tasted sweet ; 
Tha’ll be th’ same. 
But coom, tha’s never towd thi dad 
What he’s to co thi yet, mi lad, 
What’s thi name ? 


Hush! hush! tha mustn’t cry this way, 
But get this sope o’ cinder-tay 
While it’s warm; 
Mi mother used to give it me, 
When aw wur sich a lad as thee, 
In her arm. 


Thi feyther’s noan been wed so lung, 

An’ yet tha sees he’s middlin’ thrung 
Wi’ yo’ o. 

Besides thi little brother Ted, 

We've one upsteers, asleep i’ bed, 
Wi’ eawr Joe. 
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But tho’ we’ve childer two or three, 
We'll mak’ a bit o’ reawm for thee, 
Bless thee, lad ! 
Tha’rt th’ prattiest brid we have i’ th’ nest. 
So hutch up closer to mi breast ; 
Aw’m thi dad. 
This poem, which we have quoted almost entire, was, of 
course, hailed as worthy of Burns at his best. It is far 
from that; the diction is not only homely, but plebeian ; 
there is no magic in its simplicity. But it is heartfelt; 
mars itself by no unhappy ambitions ; and has a household 
appeal which no man, untrained in the higher walks of 
song, need be ashamed of feeling. It discovers a heart 
of soundness in a people when they can put forth from 
their own ranks such truthful writers of verse, and relish 
their productions. 


Omar the Manichee. 


Solomon and Solomonic Literature. By Moncure I). Conway. 
(Kegan Paul.) 


“Sotomon is alive” — that is Mr. Moncure Conway’s 
message to his brother Omarians, to whom he dedicates 
this book. For, essentially, Solomon is the genius of 
Free Thought. 

The home of the wise king—for his existence as an 
actual person is not denied, though it may be held doubtful 
—cannot be certainly determined; for to the folklore of 
which he is the hero Palestine, Persia, Arabia, and India 
contribute. Thus the famous judgment was anticipated 
by the wise lady Visikhia. When a similar case had 
perplexed the wise men of an Indian court, Visakha said : 


Speak to the two women thus: ‘ As we do not know to 
which of you two the boy belongs, let her who is the 
strongest take the boy.’”’ When each of them has taken 
hold of one of the boy’s hands, and he begins to cry out on 
account of the pain, the real mother will let go . . . but 
the other, who has no compassion for him, will not let go. 
Then beat her with a switch, and she will thereupon 
confess the truth of the whole matter. 


The visit of the Queen of Sheba finds many parallels in 
Oriental legend, but is not therefore necessarily deprived 
of its historical character. And she has the credit of con- 
tributing elements to the final personification of Wisdom. 
In literature the true Solomon has been garbled and 

lozed by insolent Jahvist editors, who made it their 

usiness to reconcile with what the Jewish Church taught 
as to the character of the national deity the traditional 
sayings of the Wise King—since they dared not altogether 
suppress them. 

The orthodox legend being that the Lord had put 
supernatural wisdom into Solomon’s heart and never 
revoked it, in spite of his ‘idolatry’ and secularism, it 
followed that the naughty man could not help continuing 
to be a medium of this divine person, Wisdom, and that it 
might be a dangerous thing to suppress any utterance of 
hers through Solomon—unwitting blasphemy. However 
profane or worldly the writings might appear to the 
Jahvist mind, there was no knowing what occult influence 
there might be in them, and the only thing editors could 
venture was to sprinkle through them plenteous dis- 
infectants in the way of ‘‘ Fear-of-the-Lord”’ wisdom. 

In Jesus of Nazareth the Solomonic spirit was mani- 
fested once more, manifested most admirably, to the world. 
He was nurtured upon the Solomonic literature, and in His 
public teaching, as Mr. Conway by an array of parallel 
passages endeavours to show, reproduced it freely for the 
instruction of His contemporaries. His original contribu- 
tion to human thought was, says our author, the idea of 
a good God—‘‘a unique God in Judea, and almost in 
modern Christendom.” This idea could be reached only 
by a process of dichotomy, deriving evil and good from 
oneal sources. ‘Deliver us from the evil one” is the 
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only original clause of the Lord’s prayer. As to this 
aspect of the teaching of Jesus, Mr. Conway writes : 

We live in an age whose clergy deal apologetically with 
the prominence of the pv whee 4 of Man i in the jentiane 
of Jesus. For this fundamental principle of Jesus, Jewish 
monotheism has been substituted. But there are many 
records to attest that the moral perfection and benevolence 
of the Deity, which is certainly inconsistent with His 
omnipotence or His ‘‘ permission” of the tares in nature, 
was the only new principle of religion affirmed. .. . 


But the Master of Christendom also has suffered at the 
hands of “ Jahvist commentators” ; for He likewise, 


when He took up the burden of Wisdom, and rebuked the 
Jahvist superstition that those on whom a tower fell were 
subjects of a judgment, must have his stupid corrector to 
add: “‘ Except ye repent ye shall all likewise perish.” 


We have attempted no more than to give a general notion 
of an interesting book. It will be seen that Mr. Conway’s 
philosophy is simply Manichzism; and into that old, old 
controversy we have not the slightest inclination to follow 
him. Nor can it be said that his curious research into the 
sources and significance of the Solomonic literature, in- 
cidentally interesting as are its results, makes any con- 
clusion sure. But it provides him plentifully with 
illustration, and it is always refreshing to watch how 
the discarded heresy of a past age is new furbished to 
serve as a novelty for the passing moment. 


Ending Drake’s Work. 


The Downfall of Spain: Naval History of the Spanish- 
American War. By H. W. Wilson, Author of ‘ Iron- 
clads in Action.” (Sampson Low & Co. 10s. 6d. net.) 


Tue smoke of those battlefields has hardly cleared, the 
wounds yet ache which were got in them, yet their history 
is here before us. We do such things now, and greater 
things—as the rising flood of Boer War books shows— 
and we do not know that it is less reliable than the older 
and slower way. Such productions are not histories, 
properly speaking, of course: they are mémoirs pour servir ; 
and such is the light in which we must regard Mr. 
Wilson’s history of the recent Spanish-American war. 
But though it makes no claim to the wholeness and artistic 
quality of history proper, in point of careful accuracy it 
might compare favourably with many a narrative produced 
on the old tardy and solid methods. Of that the name 
of the author of Jronclads in Action is alone sufficient 
guarantee. No man was more technically competent to 
write the story of a war mainly naval, and he has done 
his work well, clearly, with the most conscientious refer- 
ence to first-hand authorities wherever it was possible. 
He apologises, indeed, for giving the ipsissima verba of 
important orders, and so forth; but if it irritate the facile 
reader, it is none the less a fault on the right side in 
a work meant to have value for the reference of future 
writers. 

The war, too, was worth — though not, as regards 
scale, of first-rate importance. It was none the less an 
historically memorable war: at the end of three centuries 
it completed the work which the ruin of the Armada 
began. Over two centuries after Drake was in his grave 
the great struggle against the Spanish colonial power 
reached its sorry last. And the coup de gréce was adminis- 
tered, not by England, which commenced the struggle, but 
by England’s revolted colonies, by a Saxon race bayend 
the seas, not yet planted when the Armada sailed to its 
doom. And when the dust of Spain’s aged colonial empiré 
rolled away, Europe beheld in its stead the apparition of 
America in the Eastern hemisphere. Wherefroni wha 
consequences shall come may no man say. Bs 
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As a war it was curious to a point almost of burlesque 
from some aspects. For it was the strife of two nations 
neither ready to fight, and with great difficulty in getting 
at each other. As of two men, we will say, abusing each 
other across a high wall, while each strains violently to 
get on his misfitting boots. But unreadiness was the one 

int the strong new country and the weak old country 
had in common. Spain’s councils were incompetent, her 
navies and armies misdirected by the politicians at home. 
Having a fleet none too strong, she divided it—as England 
did her armies at the beginning of the present war. The 
American fleet, on the other hand, seems to have been 
ably handled by the naval department of the Government. 
They had one object, and they kept steadily to it. Spain 
was to be beaten at Cuba, and beaten by blockade. Bar 
up the two chief ports—Havana and Cienfuegos—and 
either Cuba must be starved into surrender or the Spanish 
fleet must cross the seas and fight America in her own 
waters. So America girdled in the ports, and waited. It 
was a misfortune for her that her long and undefended 
coast-line obliged her—in order to quiet popular fear—to 
keep half her battle fleet inactive at Hampton Roads, when 
it was badly needed to complete the blockade of Cienfuegos. 
But it was kept ready to join the other half, under Sampson, 
as soon as the position of the Spanish fleet should be 
known. 

The game succeeded. Spain had to send her fleet across 
the ocean ; but, most foolishly, she sent only part of it. 
The other part, under Camara, never took part in the war 
at all. Cervera did what he could, with his inadequate 
squadron. He could only dodge for a while, and as soon 
as his whereabouts was known all was over. Telegraphs 
and swift cruisers brought the two American fleets, 
Sampson’s and Schley’s, into junction before either could 
be attacked separately, and set them across the mouth of 
Santiago, ‘“ bottling” the unhappy Cervera. 

The true hero of the war was not the popular Dewey, 
but the abused Sampson. Dewey occupies the frontis- 
piece of Mr. Wilson’s book—in deference, we presume, to 
the public ; for his opinion seems to be very much ours. 
Manila made a brilliant noise, but the war could neither 
be won nor lost in the Philippines. It was Sampson’s 
patience, precision, and skill in the operations that led up 
to the “‘ bottling ” of Cervera, and ultimately the battle of 
Santiago, which decided the war. 

His blockade of Cervera in Santiago was not only ex- 
tremely skilful, but daring, and daring with knowledge. 
One device is thus described by Mr. Wilson: 


On nights when there was no moon a battleship was 
stationed from one to two miles off the entrance to the 
harbour, and was ordered to throw a search-light beam 
up the channel and keep it there. ‘‘ This,” says the 
Admiral in his report, ‘‘ lightened up the entire breadth of 
the channel for half a mile inside of the eutrance so 
brilliantly that the movement of small boats could be 
detected. Why the batteries never opened fire upon the 
search-light ship was always a matter of surprise to me; 
but they never did.” 

Even riflemen firing on the search-lights might have 
caused serious loss and annoyance; but “he Spaniards 
remained inactive. ‘‘ What damned impudence!” said 
the British naval attaché, when he watched the blockaders’ 
proceedings—and - er it was, but of the coolest and 
most calculating kind. 


“Fighting Bob” Evans, of the Jowa, gives a detailed 
account of his own share in this ‘“‘damned impudence,” 
which is eminently worth quoting: 


‘* Admiral Sampson signalled me to take the Jowa u 
the hesene-anteilh. ‘How far must I go?’ I signall 

back, I confess with considerable anxiety, as, besides 
Cervera’s fleet, the forts, and batteries, there were doubt- 
less countless torpedoes in there. ‘Go in until you can 


distinguish the movements of a small rowing-boat in the 
harbour,’ came back the answer. 
stay?’ I again anxiously signalled. 


‘How long must I 
‘All night,’ was 
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the auswer. I went up that harbour until I could not 
only plainly follow the movements of any small boat 
ahead of me with my glass, but could notice the blinking 
eyes of the Spanish sentries as the search-light struck 
them. For thirty-nine nights we kept that kind of watch 
on Cervera.” 

Such men were the worthy descendants of Drake; fit to 
figure in bolder enterprises than it has now become to 
“singe the beard of the King of Spain.” The war, in 
such hands, was a foregone conclusion. 








Other New Books. 


Tue First Duron War, 1652-1654. Vor, II. 
Ep. sy 8. R. Garprver. 


This, the second volume of this very interesting work, 
compiled under the auspices of the Navy Records Society, 
carries the story down to October, 1652, by means of a 
variety of documents: instructions to Sir George Ayscue, 
despatches from General Blake, Vice-Admiral Penn, 
Captain John Mildmay, Commodore De Ruyter, Vice- 
Admiral De With, and many letters from men with the 
respective fleets. On looking through these old papers 
one meets, on the English side, with something of the same 
strain of fervid piety and confident belief in particular pro- 
tection by God, which characterises the other side’s descend- 
ants in the Transvaal to-day. ge Mildmay notes thai, 
in a late encounter with the Dutch fleet, “ did much 
appear, in many circumstances very evidently checking the 
pride and arrogance of that insulting Enemy”; again, on 
the same occasion, ‘‘the Lord of Hosts appeared in His 
power, putting terror in the hearts of our enemy, and a 
spirit of great cheerfulness and courage in our own; 
wherefore let His great name have all the honour and 
praise, yea, magnified be His glorious name who hath 
owned our cause in this great dispute, and quelled the 
pride and arrogancy of that insulting enemy.” This brief 
praise of the Sovereign’s performance in the battle of the 
Kentish Knock is memorable:  ‘‘The Sovereign—that 
great ship, a delicate frigate (I think the whole world hath 
not her like)—did her part; she sailed through and 
through the Holland fleet, and played hard upon them.” 
(Navy Records Society.) 


Ruymzgs Ord anp New. By M. E. 8S. Wricur. 


The author of this collection of folk rhymes, weather 
couplets, and old-fashioned scraps of verse, was inspired, 
she tells us, to bring them together by the circumstance 
that many of them have not been included in other 
volumes for children. This is true; but it is not unlikely 
that quite a large proportion were deliberately rejected 
by other editors, on account of their extreme paucity of 
interest. It is not enough for a rhyme to exist to 
justify its inclusion in a book for children. Children want 
more than mere jingle and assonance and rustic sapience. 
Such sentiments as these are not really interesting : 

Tis time to cock your hay and corn 
When the old donkey blows his horn. 
*Tween Martinmas and Yule 
Water’s wine in every pool. 
The wanton boy that kills the fly 
Shall feel the spider’s enmity. 
Five score to the hundred of men, money, aud pins, 
Six score to the hundred of all other things. 
And so forth. Now and then we come to something 
simple and good, as 
A robin redbreast in a cage 
Puts all heaven in a rage ; 
but for the most part the couplets are rather cryptic and 
not very musical, In one case, at any rate, Miss Wright’s 
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taste is to seek. This piece of verse would be funny in Out 
of the Hurly-Burly, or the Detroit Free Press, or ‘‘ The Belle 
of New York,” but in a book for children it is out of 
lace : 

Little Willie from his mirror 

Sucked the mercury all off, 

Thinking, in his childish error, 
It would cure his whooping-cough. 


At the funeral Willie’s mother 
Smartly said to Mrs. Brown : 

‘©°T was a chilly day for William 
When the mercury went d>wn.” 


And to put the trumpery version of ‘‘ Mary had a Little 
Lamb” (on page 51) next Blake’s beautiful lines, “ Little 
Lamb, who made thee?” is another unhappy lapse. 
Among the country rhymes are two that we do not 
remember to have seen before—this from Leicestershire : 


Tf all the waters was wan sea, 

And all the trees was wan tree, 

And this here tree should fall into that there sea. 
Moy, sirs! what a splish-splash there’d be! 


and this Somersetshire charm for tooth-ache (to be written 
and worn): 

Peter sat on a marble stone, 

When by here Jesus came aloan. 

‘“* Peter, what is it makes you for to quake ?” 

‘‘ Lord Jesus, it is the toothache.” 

‘** Rise, Peter, and be healed.” 


If Miss Wright had lost sight of the children fetish 
altogether, and collected her rhymes with a view to supple- 
menting Halliwell, and added a few notes, she would al 
made a good book. We recommend her to consider this 
volume so much apprentice work and take up the greater 
task in earnest. (Unwin. 3s. 6d. net.) 


An AMERICAN GENERAL. By Joun A. Wyeru. 


This book is published at a fortunate moment, for 
cavalry leaders are to the fore just now, and General 
N. B. Forest, the Confederate soldier, was a born cavalry 

eneral. He was a wonderful man, and his troopers were 
evoted to him, though his very name is almost unknown 
in England. He was a planter when the war broke out, 
and had no training in military matters; but had his 
genius for war been reinforced by a proper education and 
a systematic military training he would, probably, have 
been the central figure of the American Civil War. For- 
rest’s great principle in war was “to get there first with 
the most men”; and one of his favourite maxims was: 
‘War means fighting and fighting means killing.” He 
carried this out in practice, and is known to have placed 
hors de combat thirty Federal officers and soldiers, fighting 
hand to hand. General Taylor said of him: ‘I doubt if 
any commander since the days of the lion-hearted Richard 
killed as many enemies with his own hand as Forrest.” 
He spared neither himself nor his men, and the one thing 
he would not endure was slackness or cowardice. 


Every soldier under him knew it was expected that he 
would fight to the death if it became necessary, and he 
knew, moreover, that Forrest had no respect: or mercy for 
a coward. It was his order to his officers to shoot any 
man who flickered, and be emphasised this order by his 
own conduct. There was no false sentiment in the mind 
of Forrest connected with war. There was an end to be 
reached—the independence of the Southern confederation. 
To that consummation everything must be subordinated. 
To his mind the killing of one of his own soldiers now and 
then, as an example of what a coward might expect, was 
a proper means to the end. At Murfreesborough, in 1864, 
he shot the colour-bearer of one of the infantry regiments 
which stampeded, and then succeeded in rallying the men 
to their duty. . . . In the fight near West Point, General 
Chalmers relates how Forrest leaped from his horse, and 
seized one of his troops who was running to the rear, and 
ay gg him soundly with a stick, forcing him to go back 
in line. 
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Being a genius, he learned his profession as he went on, 
and his favourite method was to attack the flank and rear, 
taking advantage of every scrap of cover. To anyone 
interested in cavalry and mounted infantry this life of the 
Confederate leader will be of great value. (Harper’s. $4.) 


Booxs asout PLacegs. 


Tue Northumberland County History Committee has issued 
the fifth volume of its great History of Northumberland 
(Andrew Reid & Co., Newcastle-on-Tyne). This deals with 
the two emer of Warkworth and Shilbottle, and with 
their outlying chapelries of ena oa and Brainshaugh. 
As in the previous volumes, the geology, architecture, and 
dialect of the Coquet valley are committed to special hands. 
No more romantic piece of England exists than this valley of 
the Coquet, a stream whose name is music to the angler 
as its shores are a land of promise to the antiquary. The 
crown of the district is Warkworth, with its castle, her- 
mitage, and church. The account of the Hermitage has 
been written by Mr. Cadwallader Bates, who has also told 
in no iconoclastic strain the story of St. Henry of Coquet 
Island, who died there on January 16, 1126-1127. On 
that day ‘‘ a man on the island thought he heard two choir 
of angels in the air chanting alternate verses of the 
Te Deum. The hymn ceased, the hermit’s bell rang; the 
monk of the island hastened to the cell and found 
St. Henry seated on a stone holding the bell-rope, in all 
the calm of sleep—life had passed away, a mortuary 
candle that the saint had had no means of lighting was 
burning at his side.” The only buildings on the island 
now consist of a lighthouse and its attendant cottages, 
lamp-stores, &c.; but these have been built upon, or 
adapted from ancient work. The seal, the eider-duck, 
and the tern have been banished from this little island of 
fourteen acres, within living memory; but the traditions 
of Saxon monks and kings, of Cuthbert and of St. 
Henry, will cling to it always. Under its editor, Mr. 
John Crawford Hodgson, this magnificent county history 
is making good progress, and a word of highest praise is 
due to the Newcastle publishers for their part in this 
undertaking.—In Nooks and Corners of Shropshire, by Mr. 
H. Thornhill Timmins (Elliot Stock), we have one more 
proof—a very interesting proof—of the fact that every 
mene and scrap of England is a mine of historical and 

uman lore. Many of us will never see Stretton Dale, 
the Clee Hills, Bridgnorth, or Mitchell’s Fold—to say 
nothing of the villages that dot the highways of southern 
Shropshire—and yet Mr. Timmins’s book reflects hours 
of rich and happy inquiry among these quiet spots. 
His book is all his own, for he has illustrated it himself ; 
and we could wish for no more pleasant and gossipy 
guidance than he offers. Mr. Timmins is already known 
by his ‘‘ Nooks and Corners” of Herefordshire and Pem- 
brokeshire, and he has the real topographical fair.— Haunts 
and Homes of the Pilgrim Fathers, by Dr. Alexander 
Mackennal (Religious Tract Society), is a handsome picture 
book, in which, however, the literary matter maintains its 
importance among a crowd of beautiful illustrations. The 
book is a topographical history of the home-leaving of the 
Pilgrim Fathers. We visit the places to which the hearts 
of the Pilgrims went back when they founded a new 
Boston, a new Plymouth, and a new Cambridge on the 
other side of the Atlantic, and each spot on which they 
set foot in their journey thither—Amsterdam, Leyden, 
Delfshaven, Southampton, and finally Plymouth, whence, 
in the Mayflower, the homeless saints sailed for their New 
Plymouth.—Scotland’s Ruined Abbeys, by Mr. Howard 
Crosby Butler (The Macmillan Company), is an American 
architect’s discriminating treatment of a subject which 
needed a book less formidable than the existing standard 
works. Mr. Butler’s book is of considerable interest to 
the general reader and of distinct value to the tourist. 
Mr. Butler is his own illustrator. 
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Fiction. 


Secruples. By Thomas Oobb. 
(Grant Richards. 3s. 6d.) 


Into a little pool of London society drop a beautiful git! 
of sentiment, conscience, and no sense of humour; what 
sort of a splash will occur? That is Mr. Thomas Cobb’s 
problem, if so serious a word may be used in connexion 
with so light-hearted a story. And Mr. Cobb has cast 
his pebble with unerring aim, and caught the bubbles 
deftly. In Carpet Courtship and in Mr. Passingham he 
sported pleasingly upon the surface of life, but he has 
done nothing so deft as the present work. It is not 
a novel; it is a short story; there is no development 
of character, only a swift play of characters already 
formed ; and the time is limited by days. The cleverness 
of the thing lies in the conflict of emotions felt by quite 
ordinary people under sy ordinary conditions. Of 
leading characters we have six: Strachan, a good and 
simple baronet; Venables, a young British officer with 
nothing of the man of the world about him but his clothes ; 
and Wray Waterhouse, a modern pocket edition of Don 
Quixote. Then we have Joan Venables, the pretty aunt of 
the officer ; Amabel Cathcart, a bit of a minx who makes 
things hum ; and Pauline Cathcart. The question that will 
agitate the reader is who shall marry whom; for they 
are all in love in quite a gentlemanly and ladylike 
manner; and with Mr. Cobb’s skilful stirring of the social 
pool, and Pauline’s scruples, and Waterhouse’s Quixotism, 
and Joan’s innocent intrigues, and Amabel’s flirting, one 
is apprehensive of mésalliance to the end. It is impossible 
to avoid ‘‘ casting’? Mr. Cobb’s story, since his method 
lies by way of dialogue—swift, easy, apposite dialogue—- 
which never turns aside to say a good thing because the 
author had jotted it down in his commonplace book, but 
carries the story forward with each sentence. The story is 
dramatic, because Mr. Cobb has learned that the art of 
writing drama is the art of throwing good things into the 
waste-paper basket. Therefore, without detailing the 
development of the plot, it is impossible to give an example 
of the adequacy of the dialogue. However, take this as 
instance of its easy naturalness: Joan Venables, the pretty 
aunt, is talking to Bernard Venables, the F ps sowg officer, 
about Amabel the minx ; says the youthful officer : 


“IT can’t stand her going on as she did last night. 
Everyone noticed it. I’m not going to put up with it. 
It’s just a little too thick.” 

‘* You have only yourself to please, my dear boy.” 

‘“*T don’t please myself,” he mu , 

‘* Have you asked Amabel ?”’ 

‘*T haven’t exactly asked her,’ said Bernard. 

** Wouldn’t it be as well before your final renunciation ?” 
Joan suggested. ‘Take my advice: ask her plainly 
whether she will be your wife.” 

‘* You see, I’ve tried ever so many times,” he answered 
ruefully. 

** Tried ?” 

«She won’t let me get it out, you know.” 

‘* How can she prevent you ?” asked Joan. 

‘‘Sometimes she begins to play the piano. 
she put her hand over my ips.” 

‘What a curious method!” said Joan, very solemnly. 

“‘I can’t make Amabel out,” he exclaimed. ‘‘ She’s 
immensely nice to me one hour, and she treats me like 
a criminal the next. Besides, she’s just as nice to 
other fellows.” 

‘* It is to be hoped she doesn’t silence them all the same 
way,” Joan retorted. 


Last time 


The Engrafted Rose. By Emma Brooke. 
(Hutchinson. 6s.) 
Here is a good novel, at once strong and sound. Says 


the author in a p 
heroine, Rosamunda Thoresbye : 


dealing with the principal 
“To be a genuine 
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artist is to view all the parts of existence with a special 
temperament, it is to possess a clue to the meaning 
of things which others are unaware of; to have an un- 
written law of one’s own by which to test all the mani- 
festations of life and conduct. The power of the artist isa 
—_ cast everywhere.” It is this “light cast every- 
where,”. this continual poetising of reality without dis- 
torting its truth, which’ makes Zhe Engrafted Rose notable 
among the fiction of the day. Mrs. Brooke’s somewhat 
melodramatic theme turns upon the fortunes of the old 
aristocratic-barbarian family of Clarels, who had lived for 
centuries at a seat called Marske. (All the place-names 
and surnames in this novel have a fine northern sound— 
Clarel, Marske, Hawmonde, Liedes, Thirntoft, Twelves, 
Brackenholme, Ronaldsbiggin.) We see the working of 
the Clarel blood in three people: Clement Clarel, who 
sold his happiness and that of others to enable him to 
transmit the family traditions unimpaired; Bryan Haw- 
monde, a distant cousin, whose existence is a prolonged 
defence of his own individuality against the ‘herd of 
ancestors”’ within him; and Rosamunda Thoresbye, who, 
changed at birth by an unscrupulous midwife, lived for 
twenty years under the impression that she was the 
daughter of eminently just and respectable mill-owning 
parents. 

Mrs. Brooke succeeds better with her women and older 
men than with her young men. Bryan Hawmonde, meant 
to be an elaborate figure, is analysed before he has been 
constructed, and his friend Earnshaw, who marries Rosa- 
munda, scarcely seems alive. 

The chief blot on the book lies, not in the theatrical 
prologue, which is managed with all necessary skill, but in 
the chapter recording Rosamunda’s gipsy-like adventures 
after she has learnt the secret of her birth. These adven- 
tures never occurred, they are utterly wrong—a trick 
played upon the author by an imagination which, approach- 
ing the end of a heavy task, had become slightly hysteric 
and unstable; but whatever the faults of Zhe Engrafted 
Rose, impotence is not among them; even its crudities— 
and they are not few—have interest. 


The Cambric Mask. By R. W. Chambers. 
(Macmillan & Co., Ltd. 6s.) 


Stvcze Mr. Chambers has produced a considerable quantity 
of serious and excellent fiction, we must regard this some- 
what exiguous and crudely-tinted ‘‘ romance” as the 
product of his lighter hours. The tale tells how a company 
of lawless night-riders (who rode their horses swathed in 
sheets) tried to frighten a determined man out of a remote 

art of a remote county of the ‘‘ Empire State”; how, 
incensed by his obstinacy, they nearly murdered him; 
and how in the end, aided by the lovely daughter of one 
of their number, the determined man, Sark by name, won 
his immunity and a wife. The local colour is consistently 
well done. Several chapters are thrilling, and we do not 
object to these. We do object, however, to the facetious 
and sentimental chapters, which predominate. They are 
unworthy of the author of 7'he King in Yellow. 

The book is a quaint mixture of good and bad writing. 
We find, for instance, a sentence like this: ‘‘ He rolled up 
his pajamas [ste], stepped out of his crash bath-slippers, 
and stole to the front door, upon cavorting bent, beaming 
bucolic beatitude.” And a little further on, some admir- 
able bits of landscape painting; as thus: “Out of the 
splendid azure of the west great white clouds crowded, 
squadron on squadron, standing gallantly on their course 
before the wind ; and silvery flaws swept the water where 
the wind’s wing-tips, trailing, brushed the blue surface of 
the lake.” 

The Cambric Mask is far too faulty to have any real 
value, but we should imagine that the history of its com- 
position might be interesting. 
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[ Zhese notes on the week's Fiction are not necessarily final. 
Reviews of a selection will follow. | 


ArpEN MassiITER. By Dr. Wit1ui1Am Barry. 


In this novel, by the learned author of The New Antigone 
and Zhe Two Standards, we have a gorgeous arrange- 
ment of motives and colour—Socialism, Catholicism, 
love, asceticism, and Italian skies and ruins, all ending 
in a quotation from Sophocles in Greek. (Unwin. 6s.) 


Tue Krincs or THE East. By Sypyney C. Grier. 


A clever “romance of the near future,” by the author 
of Like Another Helen. The motive is the re-peopling of 
Palestine, and in the opening chapters we see a syndicate 
forming for that purpose under the masterful ‘Count 
Mortimer ”’—an Englishman and a Gentile. His diplo- 
macies make the story, which develops all kinds of interests, 
and is pervaded by an amusing cynicism. (Blackwood 
& Sons. 6s.) 


BREAKING THE SHACKLES. By Franx Barrett. 


A story of an innocent man—Dr. Munro—condemned 
to penal servitude for life, and the sleepless efforts of his 
friend, Captain Tom Vernon, to prove his innocence. A 
detective story, worthy of its author’s reputation. (Mac- 
queen. 6s.) 


Tue Green Frac, anp oTHER SroriEs 
or War anv Sport. By A. Conan Dove. 


These thirteen stories are sufficiently described by their 
title. In “Captain Sharkey,” a story of privateering 
in the years following the Peace of Utrecht, we have 
some snatches of verse. 

So it’s up and it’s over to Stornoway Bay, 
Pack it on! Crackiton! Try her with the stun-sails ! 
It’s off on a bowline to Stornoway Bay, 
Where the liquor is good and the Jasses are gay, 
Waiting for their bully Jack, 
Watching for him sailing back, 
Right across the Lowland Sea. 


(Smith, Elder & Co. 6s.) 


Tue Son or tHe Hovss. By Berrua TnHomas. 


This novel, by the author of Zhe Violin Player, deals 
with Mammon. A vulgar glove-maker’s fortune is the 
rock on which a family of three splits up. The son of the 
house is relied on by his mother to complete those social 
ambitions which her vulgar husband had only partially 
gratified, but Oswald develops views about the responsi- 
bilities of wealth which unite his mother and his brother 
Ralph in opposition to him. Ralph steals his sweetheart, 
and his mother puts him into a lunatic asylum. But 
Oswald is reserved for better things. An interesting story 
with a variety of character. (Chatto & Windus. 6s.) 


Fortune’s YELLOW. By Erta Macmanon. 


Another novel with Mammon-service for its basic passion. 
The reader’s interest should be aroused by the meeting of 
Bernard Lake with his old fiancée, Louise Headingham, 
who arrives at his Italian hotel after twenty-one years’ 
separation—a rich widow, with children, governesses, 
maids, and trunks. Louise’s eldest daughter, Nora, is 
now a finely-grown young creature, and Bernard is still 
feeling young. Complications! (Hutchinson. 6s.) 


A Farr Bricanp. By Gerorcre Horton. 


“T tell you, we’re going to climb Mount Olympus. We 
are going to hobnob with the immortal gods! We start 
to-morrow morning for Volo, by boat, thence to Larissa, 
and from there on foot.” Thus Anderson of the fiery 
whiskers to John Chandler Brown, expert in Argive 
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bronzes. Already one sees the “fair brigand” ahead. 
A good story of its type, capitally illustrated by Mr. 
Edmund J. Sullivan. (Ward, Lock. 3s. 6d.) 


By Attan M‘Avtay. 


The “rhymer” is Robert Burns, whose loves pervade 
the story—particularly his marriage with Jean Armour, 
and his air with “Clarinda.” Two sets of critics 
are challenged by such a story, but Mr. M‘Aulay has 
obviously taken pains to satisfy both. (Unwin. 6s.) 


Tue Raymer. 


A Sister to Evancetine. By Cuartes G. D. Roserrs. 


The Evangeline is Longfellow’s Evangeline, and the 
story is laid in Longfellow’s Grand Pré, and it tells how 
Yvonne de Lamourie suffered exile with the rest of the 
villagers. The Acadian apple-orchards and linen caps of 
the girls give charm to the background of the story, 
while the rivalry of England and France occupies, so to 
speak, the middle distance of the drama. (Lane. 6s.) 


Tue ADVENTURE OF 


Princess Sy3ivia. By Mrs. C. N. Witxtamson. 


The fictional-monarchical vein once more. Sylvia is 
wooed at Richmond by Maximilian, Emperor of Rhaetia, 
and to Rhaetia the story quickly moves. There are 
baronesses, and burgomasters, and chamois and chan- 
cellors; also telephones. (Methuen. 6d.) 


Tue Accusep PRINcEss. By Aten Upwarp. 


Yet another unmapped monarchy, that of Rumelia, with 
its king, court, ministers, and sentinels. Throw in the 
‘ruby of Bhurdni,” and the British Government, and you 
have Mr. Upward’s latest recipe for an evening’s beguile- 
ment. (Pearson Ltd. 6s.) 


A Loyat Lover. By Mrs. Lovetr Cameron. 


Two sisters engage the reader's attention—Elsie, the 
flighty and selfish, and Venetia, the wise and good. 
Venetia’s effort to save her sister from the effects of a past 
scandal, by marrying the man who had it in his power to 
betray Elsie, is the ‘‘ vain sacrifice”; but there is more in 
the story, which is a readable library novel. (Pearson 
Ltd. 6s.) 


Att Foots. By MARMADUKE PICKTHALL. 


Some readers may find the London adventures of Mr. 
Lee-Stretton, his fellow-students, and their miscellaneous 
sweethearts, entertaining; others will yawn over such 
outworn, boisterous humour. Perhaps the whole book may 
be allusively described by the heading of Chapter XXXL: 
‘*Of the Moon and others, with a full account of the 
circumstances attending the Breakage of a Suburban 
Hall Lamp.” (Sonnenschein. 6s.) 


Tue Brsnor’s SEoreEr. By Ferevs Hume. 


More criminal mystery and melodrama by the author of 
The Mystery of a Haneom Cab, who has dared to make a 
Bishop’s palace the centre of a murder case, and has found 
a supernaturally clever detective in the Bishop’s chaplain. 
The broader humours of cathedral town life are not missed. 
(John Long. 6s.) 


Tue DIsENCHANTMENT OF 


NursE Dororny. By Frorence BaxEenDALE. 


“A worm eats at the root of the common hospital 
system, and causes suffering to patients and nurses 

ike . . . the microbe of over-work.” The story seems 
to be written to establish this proposition, but Dorothy 
suffered more from a house-surgeon’s love than from a 
matron’s tyranny. (Skeffington. 3s. 6d.) 
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The Craze for Historical Fiction 


in America. 
An Enquiry. 


Tue historical novel is not at present flourishing in this 
country. It enjoyed a renewal some few years ago, when 
A Gentleman of France flashed sword in every face ; but the 
brief force of that movement seems already to be expended. 
There can be little doubt, indeed, that the art of historical 
fiction is dead in England, and that he who would succeed 
in raising it must first create for it a new form, a governing 
convention more in accord with naturalistic tendencies 
than that which has miraculously survived all the artistic 
upheavals of ninety years. Matters are otherwise in 
America and France, the two countries nearest to us in art 
as in life. France is witnessing, or about to witness, a 
real renascence of the historical novel—a renascence which 
M. Emile Faguet, employing a theory more creditable to 
his ingenuity than to his sagacity, explains on the singular 
assumption that realism has exhausted the material offered 
by modern existence. In America the historical novel 
overtops every other sort: it is making authors rich and 
turning publishers into millionaires; the circulation of it 
counts not by thousands, but by hundreds of thousands, 
and the man or woman who, having omitted to peruse it, 
cannot discuss it with fluency, is thereby rendered an 
outcast. The two most notorious and amazing examples 
of its success (at the moment of writing), Mr. Winston 
Churchill’s Richard Carvel and Mr. Paul Leicester Ford’s 
Janice Meredith, although neither is a year old, have 
between them already reached a sale of nearly three 
quarters of a million copies in the United States. 

These two long novels—they total over a thousand 
pages—both deal with the period of the American Revolu- 
tion ; they both include the figure of George Washington ; 
and in other respects of tone, colour, sentiment, and inci- 
dent they are remarkably alike. The chief thing to be 
noted of them is their perfect lack of originality; they are 
not the fruit of any inspiration, but a dish meticulously 
concocted upon a recipe; and the recipe is by no means 
anew one. Conceive a musical composer who at this date 
should capture the ear of the populace by an exact, but 
lifeless, imitation of Mendelssohn. It is such a feat in 
literature that these authors have performed. To read 
their amiable stories is to wonder whether the art of fiction 
has not stood stili for fifty years, whether the discoveries 
and the struggles of a dozen writers in France, England, 
and America since 1850 are after all in vain. Esmond 
is a at book, but no man of a later period could 

ssibly produce a great, or even a fine, book that resem- 

led it; for time breaks every mould. Richard Carvel is 
by far the better of the two American novels which I have 
mentioned; and what one feels about Richard Carvel is 
that it is the work of a man who kept a bust of Thackeray 
over a bookcase crowded with eighteenth century literature, 
and wrote with one eye on this and the other (perha 
unconsciously) on that airy, fairy creature known in the 
States as ‘‘the matinée girl,” forgetting that he, even he, 
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ought to have a personality. Mr. Churchill has learned 
everything about his craft, except the two things which 
cannot be taught—the art of seemg and the art of being 
one’s self. He looks only at pictures, and then, piecing 
this with that and that with another, confects an enormous 
canvas without once leaving the gallery. He is not 
himself — artistically he has no self— but rather the 
impersonal automatic result of a century of gradual doca- 
dence from one a gg iy Faw pee ae 
eve ri tint is lost, ev ief smoo 
dowe, "Jie coueietions which pe fon had a significance 
and an aim properly related to the stage of art which 
evolved them, have been narrowed instead of widened, until 
they are become meaningless, arbitrary, and tiresome. 
The heroine with her peerless beauty, her royal tantrums, 
her feminine absolutism, her secret, her hidden devotion, 
her ultimate surrender; the hero of six-foot-three, with 
his physical supremacy, his impetuosities, his careful - 
impromptus of wit, his amazing combinations of Machia- 
vellian skill with asinine fatuity, his habit of looking 
foolish in the presence of the proud fair, and his sickening 
false modesty in relating his own wondrous exploits ; the 
secondary heroine, pretty, too, but with a lowlier charm, 
meek, steadfast, with a mission ‘‘to fatten household 
sinners”; the transparent villain who could not deceive 
a sheep, but who deceives all save the hero ; the “ first old 
gentleman’; the faithful friend; the boon companions ; 
the body servant: all these 8, dressed with archzo- 
logical accuracy, perform at Mr. Churchill’s prompting all 
the usual manoeuvres with all the usual phrases and 
gestures. Who does not know that speech of the heroine’s 
ending: “‘ And so, sir, you are very tiresome,” to which 
the hero must perforce reply “ ruefully ”; or that critical 
moment, half-way through the narrative, when a few 
words which if spoken would end the story on the next 
page, are interrupted in the nick of time—‘ Alas, for the 
exits and entrances of life! Here comes the footman”’; 
or that astronomical phenomenon—‘“ The light had gone 
out of the sky”; or that solitary wild outburst of my 
lady—‘‘ Her breath came fast, and mine, as she laid a 
hand upon my arm, ‘ Richard, I do not care whether you 
are poor. hat am I saying ?’ she cried wildly. ‘Am 
I false to my own father?’” 

Let it not be thought, however, that there is no merit in 
Richard Carvel, or in the more saucy Janice Meredith. 
What these authors, neither of them apparently with any 
strictly literary culture, could do that they have done. 
In the case of Mr. Churchill particularly, one cannot fail 
to perceive laborious care, a certain moral elevation, and 
an admirable sense of dignity. He has been satisfied with 
nothing less than his best. His style may be a beach 
pebble among gems, but it is polished. He may not be a 
student of character, but he knows his eighteenth century ; 
he is a giant of documentation, and the mere factual basis 
of his descriptions of eighteenth century life in America 
and England is almost incredibly elaborate, and decidedly 
effective ; whether he is giving you the interior of Brooks’s 
or a naval battle with Paul Jones in it, he reconstructs the 
scene to the last limit of research. His historical portraits, 
including those of Fox, Walpole, Garrick and Washington, 
are as brilliant and hard and exact as the exercises of a 
court painter. He can plan out a work, arranging the 
disposition of its parts, and handling vast masses of detail 
with the manipulative skill of a transport officer. He 
knows when dialogue should be used, and when narration ; 
how to give substance to a chapter, and theatrical orna- 
ment to an episode; when the reader will best appreciate 
a diversion from the main theme, and when the device of 
monotony will build up a 4 tension. He is the 
type of artist who takes the Prix de Rome by dint of sheer 
mathematical calculation. And withal, there is no breath 
of imaginative life in him. He could no more avoid being 
tedious, profoundly and entirely tedious, than he could 


add a cubit to his stature. 
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America is a land of sentimentalism. It is this deep- 
seated quality which, perhaps, accounts for the vogue of 
history in American fiction. The themes of the historical 
novel are so remote, ideas about them exist so nebtlously 
in the mind, that a writer may safely use the most bare- 
faced distortions to pamper the fancy without offending 
that natural and racial shrewdness which would bestir 
itself if a means of verification were at hand. The extra- 
ofdinary notion still obtains that human nature was 
different “in those days”; that the good old times were, 
somehow, “ pretty,” and governed by fates poetically just. 
Enquiry would of course dissipate this notion, but no one 
wants to dissipate it ; so long as it remains, there is at any 
rate some excuse for those excesses of prettiness, that 
luxuriant sentimentality, that persistent statement of life 
in terms of the Christmas number, which are the funda- 
mental secret of the success of novels like Richard Carvel 
and Janice Meredith. There are, of course, other factors 
special to America which have their share in the dazzling 
result. One is the pride of the nation in its brief tradi- 
tions. Shall not he who ministers to this pride be 
rewarded ? It would be strange, indeed, if he were not. 
When a man hears that his name is in the newspaper he 
buys the newspaper, and a long time will elapse before he 
loses the habit. So it is with America. We, with a 
thousand thrilling years behind us, can scarcely under- 
stand the preoccupation of America with her Revolution 
and her Civil War. But why not? I say that the trail is 
as charming as the disturbance of a young girl after her 
first ball. 

Another factor is the unique positjon and influence of 
young women in the United States. We are told that itis 
the women who rule the libraries in England ; much more 
so is it the women who rule the libraries in America. And 
if you would know what sort of an intellectual creature 
the American woman is, what a curious mixture of earnest 
and gay, ardent and frivolous, splendid and absurd, read 
her especial organ, Z'he Ladies’ Home Journal of Phila- 
delphia, which is one of the most brilliantly-edited papers 
in the world, and has a circulation of over eight hundred 
thousand copies a month. Here, in this glowing and 
piquant miscellany, where religion runs column by column 
with modes and etiquette, and the most famous English- 
writing authors are elbowed by the Tuppers and Friswells 
of New England, you will discern at large the true nature 
of Mr. C. D. Gibson’s girl—the width of her curiosity, the 
consuming fire of her energy, her strange knowledge and 
her stranger ignorances, her fineness and crudity, her 
imperial mien and her simple adorations. It is fitting to 
remark of the American woman that she has a magnificent 
future. In the meantime she cannot gainsay her Ladies’ 
Home Journal, which stands as absolutely irrefutable 
evidence both for and against her. She is there in its 
pages, utterly revealed—the woman of the culture clubs, 
the woman who wistfully admires the profiles of star-actors 
at matinées, the woman from whom Paderewski, at the 
Chicago Auditorium, has to be rescued by the police, the 
Madonna of the home, the cherisher of aspirations, the 
desire of men. It is she who reads an ’ propagates 
Richard Carvel and Janice Meredith, artlessly enjoying the 
sugar of them, made oblivious of their tedium by her 
sincere eagerness to “ get instruction” from them, to treat 
them as “ serious” works—not as “ ordinary novels.” 

An explanatory word. There are far better historical 
novels in America than the two mentioned. The best taste 
in America esteems Richard Carvel and Janice Meredith as the 
best taste esteems them here. The interest of these novels 
lies in their marvellous success, and the clue which they 
afford to the secrets of a whole people’s individuality. 
For it is not those who read but those who Bg 
broadly) do not read that make a book popular. The 
former are few, the latter a multitude. the former we 
know familiarly ; the ways of the latter are as fascinating, 
as mystifying, as the ways of children. E. A. B. 
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Things Seen. 


Augury. 

From the hateful offices we emerged into the fog once 
more and the dull rain and the unhomely activity of the 
crowded city streets. The rude failure of our errand left 
riothing to stand between my companion and all the 
ugliness that was piling itself up to stare him in the face. 
I had wished to save Delaunay, where I could, from the 
England he hated, with no mean or little bitterness, as he 
saw us from his distant Paris. I would have kept him at 
home, in the unoffending West, and surrounded him, during 
the three short days of this rare visit, not with my country- 
men in the mass, but with the charming individuals. A 
pious duty, however, drew him to the City, and the kindly 
thought of seeing again his father’s ward, now some six 
months in London, learning English business ways, had 
lightened our journey up. But the young man (there was 
no hinting that English life, obviously, was not all to 
blame) had no welcome for the simple and warm gaiety 
with which the elder brother came ready. It was a shy- 
ness, a stupid boyish shame of his countryman in the office. 
I saw it Tireotly he entered, awkward and flushing, the 
outer room where we stood; the beard Delaunay wore and 
his square felt hat—one hardly needed to look further for 
a reason... . 

In the lack of converse, a silence that meant no separa- 
tion between us, a swe walked side by side, but rather 
an anxious and fruitless sympathy, I might acknowledge 
that the disappointment was a chance, and no more 
significant of our influence than the unfortunate fog and 
damp of this April day was fair to our climate; yet I 
could not help meeting with his eyes the ?P ressive stream 
of occupied men, I found myself seeking I know not what 
sign of grace in the drab crowd. In the doorways of the 
offices I read long names that covered schemes of plunder, 
and, as if to support their uttermost claims, newspaper 
boys thrust in our faces posters swelling with the name 
that on the Continent stood most for England’s policy. We 
slipped into the comparative peace of a side street-—would 
the spare church above the long wall pass unnoticed, or 
perhaps only add for him the missing touch of hypocrisy ? 
As I stared helplessly at the brown wall, feeling that no 
human argument could sap g my companion that he 
was not in a heaven-forsaken city, the brownness seemed to 
lighten—surely a gleam lay on it—yes it was so, and, of a 
sudden, with the last drop that fell, the fog was a golden 
glow, intense blue in the shadows, the chestnut glistened 
in a mist from the churchyard, and at that moment there 
sang out from its branches, pees, sweet, yet loud 
and authoritative, four notes of a blackbird. trested, 
we stood still for the bird to speak again, and, as fortune 
would have it, two workmen who were behind us halted 
also. The phrase came, longer, more elaborate, more 
daring and supreme than the first. Delaunay turned his 
clear brown eyes, smiling in the sudden sunlight, to mine, 
and laid his hand upon my sleeve— 

‘‘Tenez, le bon Dieu n’est pas de mon avis.” 


Relief. 


In the silent village the windows were all veiled; but as 
I passed down the little street one of the doors opened, 
il a woman came out of its shade. A young woman, 
hurried and anxious—scared. at the unexpected sight of 
my fi , yet glad of the protection of my company. She 
was slight and frail-looking, and in her arms she carried 
a heavy child wrapped in a trailing white quilt. I raised 
the corner, which was dragging on the road, and asked if 
the baby was not too heavy for her. She poured out 
her heart in little gasping sentences: “ Oh, no! she’s not 
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a baby; she’s a big | oythnge years old---but I couldn’t 
stay in the house any longer, and I could:’t leave her, so 


I took her out of bed and brought her along. You see, 
my husband’s never come home,—I’m afraid there’s an 
accident, and I can’t rest in the house. I’ve walked up 


and down, and I can’t stayin the room. Yes, ma’am; 
my husband’s the baker at the shop. They’re busy now, 


and it’s terrible long hours for him to work, from half-. 


past four in the morning till eleven or twelve o’clock at 
night—it’s too much for him. He was bit by a dog about 
a fortnight ago, and it upset him; he’s not been very well 
since, and—oh!—lI’m afraid.” She clutched the sleepy 
child tighter, and ogee on breathlessly. 

At the gate of the little bakehouse yard the dog which 
. had bitten her husband — chained now, but jealously 
watchful — barked furiously. She shrank along the 
further side of the yard to the bakehouse door, where she 
stood with her white burden in the yellow glare of the 
fire, while the moon shed its radiance over all. “Jim!” 
—a hurried, anxious whisper—‘ Jim! Jim! ”—this last 
a sharp, terrified appeal to the silence—and then, as a 
dusky, wondering figure filled the doorway, a quick sob 
and an indescribable quiver of relief—‘‘ Ah, Jim! Thank 
you, ma’am; he’s here!” 








A Literary Lent. 


WE read, but we do not read again. How long is it 
since you read Milton? We run about, crying lo 
here, and lo there—and all the cool wisdom and unworn 
majesty of Comus is but a memory of one’s youth. We 
bolt new novels as though Don Quixote had never been 
written. Time was when people did not find re-perusal 
hard. Byron read the Waverley novels ‘fifty times.” Scott 
read Ariosto’s Orlando once every year, and Macaulay was 
as loyal to Gil Blas. Father Prout found in Horace the 
joy of his youth and the consolation of his age. Goethe 
read the Vicar of Wakefield at twenty and at eighty-one, 
and several times between. Huet, the Bishop of Avranches, 
used to read through Theocritus every spring, a practice 
which St. Beuve quotes with approval. 


Huet (lt Evéque d’Avranches) nous dit qu'il avait cou- 
tume, chaque printemps, de relire Théocrite sous l’ombrage 
renaissant des bois, au bord d’un ruisseau et au chant du 
rossignol. Il me semble que les Mémoires de Mdme. de 
Staal pourraient se relire 4 l’entiée de chaque hiver, a 
l’extréme fin d’automne, sous les arbres de Novembre, au 
bruit des feuilles déja séchées. 


Is there one of us whose life would not be enriched by such 
rules and prescriptions? Consider Edward FitzGerald— 
than whom a mightier re-peruser before the Lord 
never lived. His Letters are an education in the joys 
of re-perusal. The true Critic on the Hearth is he, with 
his “dear Sevigné”; and his “Great Gun,” Crabbe; 
and Sophocles, ‘‘ Oh, how immeasurably superior ! ”— to 
Euripides ; and Montaigne, blessed cargo of his lugger at 
Lowestoft. He re-perused them all; and there is a whole 
philosophy of re-perusal, and of independent fireside 
reading, in a letter to his old schoolfellow, W. B. Donne, 
about Montaigne. Its dry good sense and secreted irony 
are delightful. Here is its salient passage : 


When your letter was put into my hands I happened to 
be reading Montaigne, L. III., Ch. 8, ‘“‘ De l’Art de Con- 
ferer,” where at the end he refers to Tacitus, the only 
Book, he says, he had read consecutively for an hour 
together for ten years. He does not say very much; but 
the Remarks of such a Man are worth many Cartloads of 
German Theory of Character, I think: their Philology I 
don’t meddle with. I know that Cowell has discovered 
they are all wrong in their Sanskrit. Montaigne never 
doubts Tacitus’ facts, but doubts his Inferences; well, if 
I were sure of his Facts, I would leave others to draw 
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their Inferences. I mean if I were Commentator, cer- 
tainly : and I think if I were Historian too. Nothing is 
more wonderful to me than seeing such men as Spedding, 
Carlyle, and I suppose Froude, streining Fact to Theory 
as they do, while a scatter-brained Paddy like myself can 
keep clear. But then so does the Mob of Readers. Well, 
but I believe in the Vox Populi of two hundred Years: 
still more, of two thousand. And, whether we be right 
or wrong, we prevail: so, however much wiser are the 
Builders of Theory, their Labour is but lost who build: 
they can’t reason away Richard’s Hump, nor Cromwell’s 
Ambition, nor Henry’s Love of a new Wife, nor Tiberius’ 
beastliness. Of course they had all their Gleams of Guod- 
ness; but we of the Mob, if we have any Theory at all, 
have that which all Mankind have seen and felt, and know 
as surely as Day-light; that Power will tempt and spoil 
the Best. 


FitzGerald, to be sure, lived a recluse, and had time on 
his hands. Time to be the apostle of sound reading, 
which is re-reading; and such he became and remains. 
Let us confess it, we do not read again as we ought. We 
need a literary Lent. Think of it—once a year—a time 
of re-perusal. 








Correspondence. 


Maeterlinck and the ‘‘ Contemporary Review.” 


Srr,—All lovers of M. Maeterlinck’s work must have 
read with mingled wrath and laughter Mr. Ropes’s article 
in the March Contemporary Review, professing to give a 
full and unbiassed estimate of Maeterlinck’s genius and 
intention. He deliberately passes over much of his best 
work and submits the remainder to the most cursory 
examination. For “Serres Chaudes”’ quotations from two 
rather obscure poems are considered sufficient; ‘La 
Princesse Maleine”’ is criticised by a comic song, and the 
old, old charge of repetitions brought up against it. The 
well-known parallel with Hamlet is again brought for- 
ward, but any discussion of the symbolism is carefully 
avoided. ‘‘ Pelleas et Mélisande” is patronisingly 
approved ; but we are told that it is unreal, remote from 
life. Did Mr. Ropes never see the intense and haunting 
acting of Martin Harvey and Mrs. Patrick Campbell ? 
‘‘Interieur’’ and ‘L’Intruse” are treated with some- 
thing like fairness, but the mocking analysis of ‘“ Les 
Sept Princesses” is hard reading for the earnest disciple. 
In all these plays Mr. Ropes, while denying Maeterlinck 
the dramatic gift, allows his power over the chords of pity 
and dread—but rather thinks Mr. Kipling does it better. 
He entirely misses the note of Greek tragedy which 
Maeterlinck strikes; the inevitableness of the action; the 
chorus, generally supplied by an old man or woman; the 
strange stillness of the soul which is felt through his 
work. Finally, he attempts to assess Maeterlinck as poet, 
dramatist, and mystic, while considering no more than 
the bare plot of “‘ Aglavaine et Selysette,” and without 
mention of the essays, in which the whole of Maeterlinck’s 
artistic creed may be found. 

The Maeterlinck controversy, like the Browning 
quarrels of the past, seems destruction to all fairness and 
literary courtesy. We still await a cool and judicial critic 
whom symbolism affrights not, and mystics do not annoy. 
—I am, &e., Evetyn UNDERHILL. 

3, Campden Hill-place. 


“ Disappearing’’ Lever. 


Str,—We observe in your notes a list of ‘‘ Disappearing 
Authors” [from Mr. Justin McCarthy’s North American 
Review article |, among whom Charles Lever has a place. 

During the last few years the public has paid for 


editions of Lever’s novels issued by us about £9,000. 
Considering that several of his books are out of copy- 
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right, and that there are numerous editions of these non- 
copyright books in the market, we should be inclined to 
regard Charles Lever as an author who was “ disappearing” 
with a flourish. 

In a series of sixpenny out-of-copyright novels issued by 
us, extending to nearly fifty volumes, the first three books 
in point of sales are written by Thackeray, Wilkie Collins, 
and Lever. The series referred to contains novels by 
Scott, Dickens, Marryat, and various other masters.—We 


are, &c., 
March 23, 1900. Downey & Oo., Lrp. 








New Books Received. 


[These notes on some of the New Books of the week are 
preliminary to Reviews that may follow. | 


A Hisrory or Scortanp FROM THE 
Roman Occupation. Vot. I. By Anprew Lane 
. 


The revival of Scottish literature, particularly History, 
is one of the marked features of the time, and Mr. Lang’s 
work has long been expected with interest. It will be 
complete in two volumes. Mr. Lang dedicates the work 
to Sir Herbert Maxwell in these terms: ‘In studying the 
records of our past, your name has come under my eyes 
many hundreds of times since the days of Maccuvus, 
Arcuirirata, and never without pleasantly reminding me 
of you, and of hours among books, or by the banks of 
Test and Lea. You will oblige me by accepting this 
work, that, some day, may remind you of me.” Of the 
present volume Mr. Lang says that it is “an attempt to 
examine the elements and forces which went to the making 
of the Scottish people, and to record the more important 
events which occurred between the Roman occupation and 
the death of Cardinal Beeton in 1546.” (Blackwood & 
Sons. 145s. net.) 


Tue TrIAts or THE BANTOcKs. By G. 8S. Srreer. 


Here we have Mr. Strest quizzing a social type, as he 
did in the Autobiography of a Bey. The Bantocks were 
perfect in their way, ‘“‘ admirably correct”; their town 
house and their country house were each admirably 
situated and appointed. ‘Mr. and Mrs. Bantock alike 
had a large and unwavering dignity. . . . Russell 
Bantock, my contemporary, was a notable personage at 
school, and in all the best clubs of ‘the House,’ in my 
unpretentious days at Oxford.” Yet the Bantocks had 
their trials, and what these were, and how they bore them, 
is the matter of this volume, (Lane. 3s. 6d.) 


Tue Love oF AN 
UnNcROWNED QUEEN. By W. H. Wirxrs. 


The romantic and clouded life of Sophia Dorothea, 
consort of George I. Mr. Wilkins has found new material 
for his life of a ‘‘ Queen” whose fate rivalled that of Mary 
Stuart’s in sadness; and with a view to doing the work 
thoroughly he has visited ‘Celle where she was born ; 
Hanover, where she lived during her unhappy married 
life ; and Ah!den, where, for more than thirty years, she was 
consigned to a living tomb.”” These handsome illustrated 
volumes will be welcome to all readers who like such lives 
of queens as were written by Agnes Strickland. (Hutchin- 
son & Co.) 


LeTTERs To MapAME Hanska. 


This is the translation of a volume recently published in 
France, entitled H. de Balzac Euvres Posthumes. Lettres a 
l’Etrangére, 1833-1842, purporting to contain letters, 
written by Balzac to the lady who afterwards became his 
wife, which were not included in the definitive edition of 
Balzac’s work published by Calmann-Lévy in 1876. The 
translator, Miss Wormeley, throws considerable doubt on 
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the genuineness of many of these new letters. Others 
she accepts as Balzac’s. We are afraid that many readers 
will be put off the volume by the complicated statements 
and arguments—necessary though they be—in Miss 


Wormeley’s preface. (Hardy, Pratt & Co.) 


In addition to the foregoing, we have received : 


‘ THEOLOGICAL AND BIBLICAL, 
Clark (William), The Paraclete: A Series of Discourses on the Person 


and Work of the Holy Spirit ewan ee (T. & T, Clark) 3/6 
Ethics and Religion. lection of Essays by Sir John Seeley, Dr. 
Felix Adler, and others .........ccesssseees (Sonnenschein) 5/0 





TRAVEL AND TOPOGRAPHY. 


Barr (Robert), The Unchanging East ..............00.-.s0ee(Chatto & Windus) 6/0 
Cecil, M.P. (Evelyn), On the Eve of the War ........s:01-sss000 ecceccecee (Murray) 3/6 


SCIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY. 


Lankester (E. Ray), A Treatise on Zoology. Part T1I. The Echinoderma, 
By F. A. Bather, J. W. Gregory, and EK, 8. Goodrich .........(Black) net 15/0 
Cunningham (J. T.), Sexual Dimorphism in the Animal Kingdom sack) 


Kant (Immanuel), Dreams of a Spirit-Seer. Illustrated by Dreams of 





Metaphysics. Translated by Emanuel F. Goerwitz......(8 hein) 26 
Hight (George A.), An Essay on Mental Culture ........cscccerceeees soeeeees (Dent) 
POETRY, CRITICISM, AND BELLES LETTRES. 
Goodyear (W. H.), Renaissance and Modern Art......:...06 ssseeree (Macmillan) 6/0 
EDUCATIONAL. 

Smyth (H. tsi Greek Melic Poets  .........-s-sccccsseeseesseseereeses (Macmillan) 7/6 
Hyslop (A. R. F.), The Andromache of Euripides .................. (Macmillan) 2/6 
MISCELLANEOUS. 

The Conway Parish Registers, 1541-1793 .........s00..s00 (Charles J. Clark) net 25/0 

Cole (R. W.), The Struggle for Empire ............ RT I (Stock) 


Pétavel (B.), The Rights of land in the South African War 
peheneamtuaghyan _ a (Blackwood) /6 
Gant (F. J.), Mock Nurses of the Latest Fashion, a.p 19 
“eave (Ba‘lidre, Tindall & Cox.) 
Greener (W. W.), Sharp-Shooting for Sport and War ..... .. (Everett & Co.) 1/0 
Murray (Dr. James A. H.), A New English Dictionary. In—Infer, 


bi i Se EL EE ‘Clarendon Prees) 5/0 
Sherwood (Rev. W. E.), Oxford ROWing ......ccccccccseecesceesvereeeeeees (Frowde) 10/6 
NEW EDITIONS. 

Burrow (George), The Romany Ry .......cccce.cscccsssseesereee exseeeseees (Murray) 6/0 
Larger omy tt Vols. DOR BA......ccrerscocseccoee (Dent) each = 4/6 


Little Library: In Memoriam. With Analysis and Notes by Rev. H.C. 
; pO ee cepecnesnemmmntnettinees = siscetioeaseneiesion (Methuen) net 1/6 


*,* New Novels are acknowledged elsewhere. 





Our Weekly Prize Competitions. 


Result of No. 27 (New Series). 


JupGIxe by the number of replies we have received to the Book- 
Tea competition, this mild and pleasant form of amusement is 
still popular. A few competitors accompanied their examples with 
drawings. Certain books, illustrated by practically the same 
symbol, were submitted from several sources. Among those thus 
favoured, were: Nicholas Nickleby, In Varying Moods, Red Pottage, 
Middlemarch, and We Two. We have decided to award the prize of 
one guinea to Miss H. B. Stephen, Queen Mary’s House, Inverness, 
for the following :— 

A sketch of two unmistakable angels in conflict.—Natwral Law 
in the Spiritual World, 

We print below a selection of other attempts :— 

An ingenious lady went to a book-tea with a card, on which was 
inscribed the name “ Godiva,” pinned to her dress. The title of the 
book represented was Jom Sawyer. [G. C. P., Chelsea. ] 


D 


R Yr. 
Under the Deodars (D odd r’s). [E. R., London. } 
A small boy, in a deserted schoolroom, doing his sums.—7hc 
Solitary Summer. [J. S, London. | 
Two penny wooden dolls, the jointed kind, fastened on the 
shoulder, one doll to be bent nearly double, the other only slightly. 
—The Greater Inclination. [G. N., Bristol. ] 


A bulb—worn in buttonhole or elsewhere.—Cometh up as a 
Flower. [E. P. B., Bournemouth. } 


Guest brings a hoe.—Jvanhoe. [E. M., Brighton. ] 


Wear pinned on dress following announcement: Dr. Temple, 
Bishop of London, has been appointed Archbi oP of Canterbury.— 
From Sea to Sea. [F. H., Braintree. ] 
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I love. I willlove. I have loved.—Jn og Moods. 
[J. W. G., Liverpool. } 
A small picture of Mr. Kruger smoking a pipe.—Pawl and 
Virginia, [V.8., London. } 
Wear a label clearly written with “ All Well.”— Well After All. 
Wear inscription: “To my dear niece the sum of £20.”—The 
[S. C., Brighton. ] 


An empty purse.—Life's Handicap. [E. M. H., London. ] 


Wear a piece of paper with “ March 15th, 12.30 p.m.,” written on . 


it.— Middlemarch. [B. S., London. } 


A bottle of hair tonic or oil must be displayed.— For the Crown. 
[F. M. W., London. | 


Blank card.—_o Name. 
[A. A., Southport. ] 
Wear a large sheet of white paper pinned in front of you witha 
tiny (2) upon it.— We Two, [L. M. L., Stafford. | 
A sealed envelope on which is written the information: “ Herein 
are contained 24 sheets of note-paper.”—The Choir Invisible. 
[M. B., Derby. ] 
Toy crab and lobster.—Toilers of the Sea. 
. [G. B., London. } 
“ Oysters now in season.”—TZhe Return of the Native. 
[G. B., Birmingham. | 


Replies also received from: L., Dover ; C. R., Manchester ; R. N., 
Sunderland; H. J. P., Birmingham; H. W. D., London; C. M. G., 
Monmouth; Z. McC., Yorkshire; G. E. M., London; G. M. P., 
Birmingham ; A. W. G., London ; H. J., Leeds; A. S. H, Dalkeith ; 
D. L., Felixstowe; T. B., Cheltenham; J. H. C, Edinburgh; 
H. G. H., Whitby; H. J., London; W. P., London; D. E. B., 
London; F. K. F., London; J. Y. S., Hyéres; a. H., Durham; 
C. L. E., Matlock; M. A., London; G. Reigate; J. B., Kirkcaldy ; 
R., Guildford; P. R, Manchester; E. O., London; A. R. R., 
London ; F. M., London ; K. F., London ; H. W., London; A. W.D., 
London ; A. M., London; B. J., Cardiff; F. F. A., Manchester ; 
H. D., London; A. D. H., London; W., Cheshire; C., London; 
L. W. L., Burton; G. S. H., Bradford; M. P. F.. Birmingham ; 
F. P., Maidencombe ; H. V., Brighton ; M. M. D., London; G. M., 
Bedford ; M. A. C., Cambridge; E, F. E., London; F.S., London ; 
G. P. B, London; G. W., Hull; J. F. H., London; E. M. C.,, 
Ipswich; A. F. T., Hull; W. A.B, Londor ; A. C. C., Wakefield ; 
P. L. N., York; C. M., Darlington ; G. A., Oxford ; A. S., Graves- 
end; N. A., Kent; B. R., London; S. E. M., Edinburgh; E. B., 
Liverpool ; E. H., Didsbury. 


Competition No. 28 (New Series). 


THIS week we offer a prize of one guinea for the best suggestion, 
within the limit of 200 words, of a subject for an historical novel. 
The central interest of the story and its literary possibilities should 
be indivated. 

RULES. 


Answers, addressed “ Literary Competition, Taz ACADEMY, 43 
Chancery-lane, W.C.,’’ must reach us not later than the first post 
of Tuesday, April 3. Each answer must be accompanied by 
the coupon to be found in the first column of p, 280, or it can- 
not enter into competition. Competitors sending more than one 
attempt at solution must accompany each attempt with a separate 
coupon ; otherwise the first only will be considered. We wish to 
impress on competitors that the task of examining replies is much 
facilitated when one side only of the paper is written upon. It is 
also important that names and addresses should always be given. 
We cannot consider anonymous answers. 


OuR SPECIAL PRIZE COMPETITIONS. 
(Closes March 31st.) 


Received during the week : Skrew-tater, Egalité, Labore, Mallard, 
Roxana, De Beers, Caractacus, “Omar Kani,’ Olive, Riachuelo, 
Clarence Lyddon, Dejoucourt, Cecil Gray, Rich Man, Calamus, 
Monterey, Epsilon, Omega, Shromée, Austral, Richard Cameron, 
Habren, Silberhorn, Cherub, Saltire, Shamrock, Clausentum, Fors, 
Dora Ross, Michael Howe, Globe-trotter, Wanderer, Saierkrait, 
Bill Sursum, Orion, Ariel, Miley, Seamew, M. E. T., Ho, 
Redbarn, Palm Tree, Athreb, Tarnkappe, Middiemarch, Owl, 
Powashiek, Amor Vincit Omnia, Iona, Alba, Warburton- 
Rosalind, Norman Haugan, Flip, M. Hermslake, Dexter, Gwydion, 
ap-Don, Esther Grey, Jedbrooke, Work and Worship, Cyrus, 
Acacia, Atrian Rozos, Ratan, Syrinx, Trenance, Mab, St, 
Julian, Mo righ’s mo dhuthaich, Keil, Glen Duror, Darach, 
Rochester Raggles, Mondelambe, Resurgam, Rose, Miser, Trinacria, 
Y. A M., Sirius, Agrégé, Hugo, Venezia, Inglesant, Dragon 
Fly, Evelyn, Limey, Neleh, E. J. N., Doyb, Lenten, Cymorth, 
Adrian Lot, Pahang, Flower-de - Luce, Trefriw Boy, Ello Ceeby, 
Ninna, Veritas, Fidelis, Thistle, Eia, Arthur Beaumont, Kintyre, 
Nawis, Bergfee, Dlanor, Last, C. H. Carroder, Glascon, Woden-stead, 
Roger Payne, Monques, William Innes, Vidi, Ai! Dymock, Nom de 





Plume, Vnysddu, Thikima, Barrister, Phantastes, Menander, 
Trégunoc. Rhea Silvia, Dinna Forget Narsie, Pierrette, Relluf, 
Chadwick, Coper. Cecil Yot, Equitaine, Nisbitt, Ethelred IL, 
Stuart, Deeside, P. Q. H., A. Minor, Helena, Christopher Randell, 
Thel, Orchis, Phillida, Caorusothenies, Adolescens, Ruppredito, 
October, Camelford, Paul Gonffet, Blade o’ Grass, Treble X., 
Country Girl, Olive Hall, Ben Ezra, Nomad, Oakes, Hatasu, Beres- 
ford, Torrington, Pheidippides, Hyssop, Isabel, Shebail, Kobold, 
Narcissus, Jackanapes, Waratah, The Window-Cleaner, Helen, 
Feechen, Talbot, De Aur, Ediphilcus, Lancashire Lass, Jago, Lan- 
cashire Witch, Preterita, John-o'-th’-Combstones, Grecian Vase, 
Aukpetia, Sassenach, Cigarette, Albino, Camilla, Manno, Maestosto, 
Amore Nihil Mollius, Scotia, Boa Accord, Metropolitan, Plavengro, 
Four-leaved Shamrock, Agincourt, St. Brelade, Touchak, Schreiber, 
Fac et spera, Comcedia, B. R. 
Final acknowledgments next week, 





ANNOUNCEMENT. 


Two interesting books to be published by Messrs. Smith, 
Elder & Co., not included in the lists given in our recent 
Supplement, are the Anthology of Anglo-Irish Verse, edited 
by the Rev. Stopford A. Brooke and Mr. T. W. Rolleston, 
and a cheaper edition of the late John Addington Symonds’s 
Shakespeare’s Predecessors in the English Drama. 











AUGUSTINE BIRRELL on COWPER. 


See the LEISURE HOUR for April. 6d. 


CHATHAM’S CHAIN and the DOGES of VENICE: 


See the LEISURE HOUR for April. 6d. 


LADY MEATH on EPILEPTICS in WORKHOUSES. 


See the LEISURE HOUR for April. 64. 








TROUBLESOME PUPILS AND HOW I DEALT 
WITH THEM. 


See the LEISURE HOUR for April. 6d. 











CONSCRIPTION. 


By W. J. GOROON. 
See the LEISURE HOUR for April. 6d. 


RUSKIN and BLACKMORE, 
PERSONAL REMINISCENCES of. 


See the LEISURE HOOR for April. 6d. 








SOLD BY ALL MAGAZINE DEALERS. 


READY APRIL 18th. Two Vols. Demy 8ro, cloth gilt, gilt top. 
With a Map and 206 Illustrations Jrom Sketches, Photo- 


raphs, Sc. 
graphs, § PRICE 16s. NET. 


A WORK OF EXCEPTIONAL INTEREST. 


PIONEERING 
on the CONGO. 


By the Rey, W. HOLMAN BENTLEY, 


Chevalier de l’Ordre Royal du Lion ; Author of ‘‘ The Dictionary and Grammar 
of the Kongo Language,” “ Life on the Congo,” and Translator of the 
New Testament into Kongo. ; . 
These volumes narrate the Author’s Twenty-one Years’ Experience of Life 
along the Shores of the great Congo River, and the Congo Tribes which 
inhabit them. — : - -* 
Mr. Bentley was one of the first missionaries sent to the Congo. He visited 
the Congo tribes while they were practically untoucned by any —— 
influence. He has lived in close contact with the people. He has reduced the 
Kongo language to writing; is the well-known author of the Dictionary 
and Grammar of the Kongo language, and has translated into it the New 
Testament. ; 
The work is very fully illustrated from Photographs and Sketches, and will 
be found rich iu matters that should appeal to all who take an interest in the 
geography and ethnology of Western Africa, and in the progress and develop- 
ment oF barbarous people and wild countries. 
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NOW READY, demy 8vo, cloth, 12s. 6d., post free. 
Prospectus on application 
THE SILVER MAP of the WORLD COM- 
MEMURATIVE of DRAKE’3S GREAT VOYAGE 1577-80. 
A Geographical Essay. 
By MILLER CHRISTY. 

(With some Remarks on the Voyages of FROBISHER and the 

BROTHERS ZENO.) 


Illustrated by 10 Facsimile Maps. 
HENRY STEVENS, SON & STILES, 
39, Great Russell Street, London, W. “v 


Send for CATALOGUE EB Wuet out) of new and important HIS- 
TORICAL and GEC +RAPHIC AL PUBLICATIONS, 


= ST SV ENSOS. —WANTED, a COoM- | 
SET of the Lage nt I Se ee 
Btecet, Loe 


| ELLIOT STOCK’S NEW BOOKS. 
SECOND EDITION, REVISED AND ENLARGED, 
WITH INDEX. 
Tn crown 8vo, cloth, price 6s. 


THE RIGHT to BEAR ARMS, 


“xX,” the Writer of the Series of Articles 
ich appeared in the Saturday Review over 


TE 
STEVENS. nt 8S WURKS, in 28 vols.—Low: 
swe Edward Stanford, 26 and 27, Codnpant 








OYAL LITERARY FUND. 


The LORD RUSSELL of KILLOWEN, G.C.M.G., Lord 
Chief J uatiee of Bachod, will preside 2 the 110th ANNIVER. | 
SARY DINNER. on WEDNESDAY, May 2nd, at the HOTSL | 
CECIL, Strand. W.C., at 7 for 7.30 p.m. precisely. 
to serve as Stewards are requested to | 


Geutlemen wiles & 
“* LLEWELYN ROBERTS. | 





ure 
recommend this little book to those who are 
learn: 


“W that sa 
ae and are not above ing something 


7, Adelphi Terrace, W.C. prant of suc — 
ey may be 





GATALOGUES. 


ILLIAMS & NORGATE, 
IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN BOOKS, 
14, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, 20, South Frederick St. 


CATATOGUES post free on application. 


REIGN BOOKS and PERIODICALS 
promptly supplied on moderate terms. 
CATALOGUES on application. 


DULAU & 00., 7, " 80HO SQUARE. 


WANTED, INQUIRIES. for ESTIMATES 

for PRINTING PERIODICALS, MAGAZINES, 
BOOKS, &c, by a Firm of Printers in the Provinces (with 
direct communication with London). Rasipges with Linos 
and Plant for producing high-class work.—Address, “ Pusiica- 
tions,” John Haddon & Co,, Salisbury Square, E.C 


IMPORTANT.—PRINTING AND PUBLISHING. 
EWSPAPERS, MAGAZINES, BOOKS, Se. 
— KING, SELL i$ Gone 2. sEttegt ies Fleet 
tare ioe havespecially-} wilt Rotary —- =} 


for priv! llustrated or other 
Mashin Machines s LL folding aa wae te 8, = 2%, or 82-page 


at on 
Jonivice onde assistance given to anyone wishing to commence 


J 
ae. Toctlities «i uy the premises for Editorial Offices free. Adver- 
tising and Publishing Departments conducted. 

Telephone 65121. Telegraph “ Africanism, London.” 


High- Class Bookbinding. - 


Valuable Books and MS. Bound and Repaired with 
great care. Miscellaneous Books bound in any 
atyle or pattern. 

JOHN FAZAKERLEY, 
40, Paradise Street, LIVERPOOL 


[TES WRETIEG promptly and accurately 
done. 10d. per 1,000 words. S»mples and references. 
Multi-Copies.—A ddress, Miss E. M., 18, Mortimer Crescent, N.W. 


YPE-WRITING; TYPE-WRITING ; 

TY PE-WRITING. — NOVELS, PLAYS, ESSAYS care- 
fully TYPED. Difficult. MSS. receive special attention. 
References to Authors.--Write for terms to E. Grauam, 23, 


Cockspur Street Pall Mall, London. 


rPRaralear LITERARY and TYPE- 
Tete pe BUREAU (DE MOMET & WALKER), 











x Buildings, Northumberland Avenue, W.C. — 
ving. uplicating. Shorthand. Reporting. Translations 

(all Languages). Literary Researches. Press Cuttings. 
MSS. 


YPE-W RIT ER.— AUTHORS’ 

COPIED with accuracy and despatch. cacten Dupli- 
cates. Circulars, Examination Papers, &c.— Ticar, 
23, Maitland Park Villas, Haverstock Hill, N Vv. » Dtate 
lished 1884. 


OOKS, OUT-OF-PRINT, SUPPLIED.— 
State wants. Catalogues free. Wanted, “ George 
Meredith's Poems,” 1851; “Life in Paris,” 1822; ‘* Hawbuck 
Grange,” 1847. 308. e ach offered.—Ho.uanp Co., Book Mer- 
chants, Birmingham. 


ESTABLISHED 1851. 
IRKBE Co K 


Ry ilai 


BAN K, 
y Lane, London. 

TWO-AN DA HALF per cRNT. INTEREST allowed on 
DEWO mee a yable on demand. 

Two NT. on “CURRENT ACCOUNTS, on the mini- 
mum monthly balances, when not drawn below £100 

STOCKS, ARES, and ANNUITIES ——- Cs and sold. 

‘SAVIN GS DEPARTMENT. 

For the yr pO of Thrift the Bank receives small sums 
on deposit and allows Interest monthly on each completed £1. 
BIRKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY. 
HOW TO PURCHASE A HOUSE 

FOR TWO GUINEAS PER MONTH. 


BIRKBECK FREEHOLD LAND SOCIETY. 
HOW TO PURCHASE A PLOT OF LAND 
VOR FIVE SHILLINGS PER MONTH. 


The BIRKBECK ALMANAOK, with full particul 
PRANOIN KAVENSO OPh Manse e* 











“*THE ACADEMY” 
LITERARY COMPETITIONS, 


New Series.—No. 28, 


All readers attempting this week's 
Cor-petition (desoribed fully on page 
279) must cut out this Coupon 
and enclose it with their reply. 




















the elementary rules of heraldry, even tho 
rPH@ PRINCESS HELENA COLLEGE “Serata ja of te wa right toy arta. Pho book a frebly and 
pakke =, and many common de. 
Established 1820, be by Royal Charter 1886. byrextracts from ancleot Loa ~¥ hee 
President—H.R.H. the PRINCESS CHRISTIAN. 
-cluss education for the DAUGHTERS of GE 


ull NEW WORK ON FOLK-LORE. 
ME “ant as Resident or Day Pupils. Preparation for Gaivocsity Tastefully printed and bound in cloth, price 5s. 
—t 


xaminations. Spacious grounds. Supervision in 
STORYOLOGY: Essays in Folk- 
uy foobel Union Examination for Teschers, "| Love, Sea-Lore, and po of . By BEN- 
JAMIN TAYLOR. 


e in connection with the College for K.G. 
Students and hee’ a tow children under ten years of age. 
MARGARET WILLIAMSON, Lady Principal. | NEW NOVELS. 
- In crown 8vo, cloth, gilt lettered, price 5s, 
OYAL INDIAN ENGINEERING 
R COLLEGE, Cooper's Hill, Staines. ‘THE STRUGGLE for EMPIRE: 
a Story of the Year 2236. By ROBERT 
WILLIAM COLE, 


In crown 8vo, cloth, price 3s. 6d. 


of of State wil will | een ‘Scaatiechene Aesnen | J A C K an d J E A N N / E. By 


Three ‘Avpointiments as Assistant Superintendents in the | 
pwhee Department, and Ove in the Accountants’ Branch | BE. PERRY. 
=| CHEAP EDITION. 


P.W. D. For particulars apply to Secretary, at College. 
In crown 8yo, paper cover, Illustrated, price 1s. net. 


Cars COLLEGE, LIVERPOOL. 
FRENCH LECTURESHIP. N:;: 
APPLICATIONS are invited for the post ¢. FRENCH IN| MODERN | SPA vt nome 
ST. BARBE, Author of ‘* Francesca Halstead: a 


LECTURER at University College, Liverpool, to be forwarded 
not later than April 28th to the College Registrar, with wrenty. | | 
Tale of San Remo.” Lllustrated by A. J. Wath, 
“To pick out the salient features of a race, and present them 


five copies of testimonials. The Lecturer will be required 
oqgmence his duties a Sop of October. om | 
e appointment is for five years. ay year, one- 
third of the Day Classes fees, and the whole of the Evening | “requires Judgment, discrimination, ‘tod tact an instructive, 
Classes fees. nald St. ‘be possesses t ualities there can be no 
_ For all particulars apply to the Recistrar. doubt. faite sppere: at Lor. ne t-~) love 7 ona he 
has chosen, an odern Spain’ he brings 8 ers 
ITERARY RESEARCH.—A Gentleman, some 4 that ie... — charm which has won for sunny 
wos pt in Li Wert, ond whet has access to to the | Spain the reputation of being the ae romantic country in the 
British oom, arrange va | | world. ene lack and White. 
1% Literary Re- 
ELLIOT = _. Paternoster Row, 


London, E.C. 


THE NI NETEENTH CENTURY 


No. 278.—APRIL, 1900. 
THE Pye —_— for IMPERIAL SAFETY. By Colonel Sir Gzorce Sypennam CLARKE, 


K.C.M.G., F.R.S. 
THE INSUFFICIENT PROPOSALS of the WAR OFFICE. By H. O. Agnop-Forsrsr, M.P. 
ARE WE MISLED ABOUT the FLEET? By H. W. Witson, Author of “Ironclads in Action.” 
THE “PARLOUS POSITION” of ENGLAND, By W. 8. Liturs 
THE BOERS and the NATIVE QUESTION, By the Rev. Dr. Wireman, Canon of Grahamstown 


Cathedral. 
WHO is to PAY for the WAR? By the Right Hon. the Eart or Camperpown. 
PLANTING OUT STATE CHILDREN in SOUTH AFRICA. By the Right Hon, the Marquis oF 


Lorye, M.P. , 
WESTMINSTER ABBEY. By Her Majesty the Queen or Roumanra (Carmen Sylva). 


MR. RUSKIN at FARNLEY. By Mrs. Ayscoven Fawxgs. 
THE AUTOCRAT of the DINNER TABLE. By Hersarr Pavu. 
EXCAVATIONS in the ROMAN FORUM. (With a Plan.) By Gracomo Bont. 
A DUTCH FAIRY TALE. By Miss Marcarer Ropinson. 
THE SCARCITY of COAL. By Benwert H. Broven. 
A LIBERAL CATHOLIC — of the CASE of DR. MIVART. By Rosert Epwarp Dett (late Editor 
of the ** Weekly Register ”’ 
THE FRENCH ARMY. By BETrELHEIM, 
THE NEWSPAPERS. By Sir Wsmyss Rem. 
London : SAMPSON Low, wf MARSTON & CO., LTD. 





=~ S * Solonies. ‘About 40 


of Study is arranged to an Engineer for Em- | 
40) 


The Course 
loyment in Europe, | India, 
dents will be i 
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MUDIE’S LIBRARY,. Limited. 
SURPLUS LIBRARY BOOKS 


Now OrFrerep aT 


GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 





For the CIRCULATION and SALE of 
all the BEST 
ENGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, 
SPANISH, and RUSSIAN BOOKS. 
TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS from ONE GUINEA 
per annum, 


DON BOOK SOCIETY (for weekly apehonge of Bg |4 NEW CLEARANCE LIST (100 pp-) 


at ie the ft of Subscribers) from TWO GUINEAS per 
COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS from Two GUINEAS Sent Gratis aud post free to any address. 
‘The List contains; POPULAR WORKS in 


per annum. 
—Two Th: Friends ITE A ONE B- 
SCRIPTION, and thus lessen the Gost of Oatringe | TRAVEL, SPORT, HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, 
Town and Village Clubs supplied on Liberal Terms. | SCIENCE, and FICTION. Also NEW and SUR- 
Prospectuses 27d Monthly Lists of Books gratis | PLUS Oopies of FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, 
and post je | SPANISH, and RUSSIAN BOOKS, 





80-84, NEW OXFORD STREET; 
241, Brompton Road, 8.W.; 48, Queen Victoria Street, E.C., Lonpon ; 
And at Barton Arcade, Manonestzn. 





